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OP THE 

LIVES AND WRITINGS 

O f 

DANTE akd PETRARCH. 



v I ^ H E revival of letters % and the progrefs 

-*■ of genius and manners, have ever been 

deaf to the lovers of literature \ and when every 

concomitant circumftance is minutely traced 

by 

* It is not intended here to treat of thofe phyfical 
^taufcs which are fuppofed to have fome influence on 
the progrefs of arts and literature. The curious reader 
is referred to the 1 3th fe&ion of the Abbe Du Bos-' 
Reflexions on Poetry and Painting ; let us only intro* 

B duce 
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by the hiflorian and antiquary, we are apt to 
contemplate with pleafure the ftruggles of ex- 
piring barbarity, and the rife of elegance and 
polite learning. That Italy (hould be the 
country which firft (hewed the fymptoms of an 
anxious defire to throw off the (hackles of ig- 
norance, and break the bonds of barbarifm, is 
not the lead furprifing, fince (to ufe the. words 
of a learned hiftorlan), even in the darkeft 
periods of monadic ignorance* (he had al- 
ways maintained a greater degree of refine- 
ment and knowledge than any other European 
country. In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and at the end of the fixteenth, refine- 
ment feemed to exert herfelf with fdme degree 

duce a remark which he makes on the influence of 
climates: "Si Jules II. et Leon X. avoient regne en 
" Suede croit-on que leur munificence eut- forme dans' 
" les climats Hiperborees, des Raphaels, des Brmbcs, 
** & des Machiavels ? Tons les Pays font-ils propes a 
«' produire de grands Poetes et de grands Pcintures.?" 

of 
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of power ; and more particularly in forming, un- 
der Leo the Xth,. a body of men, who for abi- 
lities, learning, and accomplifhments, might 
vie with thofe of the Auguftan age. The great 
patronage' extended to men of learning by 2 
prince, who, to the deeper ftudies of the fcho- 
lar, added the polite and refined manners of the 
courtier, could not fail to draw into being the 
poet, philofopher, and painter; But as the 
firft dawn of the morning is often furveyecfc 
with as much plea Aire as the fun in his meri- 
dian brightnefs, the editor will therefore at- 
tempt to trace the early productions of Italian; 
poetry, and excufe himferf from proceeding' 
farther ; fince that fubjedt is likely foon to re- 
ceive ample illuftration from one of the firft 
critics of the age. It has been remarked that* 
Europe may perhaps behold ages of a bad tafte^. 
but will never again relapfe into barbarifm : — 
the fole invention of printing has forbidden] 

B 2 that 
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that event \ In the fifteenth century, this art* 
whofe firft materials were rough, and execu- 
tion clumfy, was the means of multiplying 
manufcripts, and circulating more freely the 
semaining relics of knowledge. Yet many 
years before literature received this very valu- 
able acquifition, and any other method of com- 
municating information was conceived, than 
that of laboriously copying old and imper- 
fect manufcripts, flouriftied Dante c , the Ennius, 

* The firft book which was printed in Italy was in 
Italian : it was printed at Venice, by Nicolas Janfon, in 
ftvo, 233 pages. At the beginning is this note— Quefta 
e un' opera la quale fi chiama Decor puellarum : cioe 
honore de le donzelle: la quale da regola, forma* 
c xnodo al ftato de 1c Honcfte Donzelle. At the end— 
Anr.o a Chrifti Incarnatione. 1461, per Magiftrum Ni- 
colaum Jenfon, hoc opus, quod Puellarum Decor dicitur, 
feliciter impreffum eft. Laus Deo. 

* He was born in the year 1 265, at Florence, of the 

families of the /• ghieri, and De Bella, whofe connections 

we are but fligUly acquainted with, 

and 
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and father of Italian poetry. After feven hun- 
dred years of ignorance and darknefs, when 
learning, immured in the cloifter, and cir- 
cumfcribed to narrow limits, was ufelefsly em* 
ployed in metaphyseal difquifitions, this me- 
teor of genius, as it were, blazed out with 
redoubled luftre. — Poetry, with her filler arts, 
was as yet in a irate of weaknefs and child- 
hood > rude and uncultivated in her appearance, 
rough and untutored in her manners, (he gained 
but little polifh and refinement from Ci cello 
D'Alcama d , Lucius Drufle de Pifa % or from 
the regal hands of Frederic II. f , who, capti- 
vated and allured by the charms of literature, 

* He compofed verfes about the end of the 1 2th cen- 
tury— the firit Sicilian poet. 

e He lived in the year 1 1 70, and is cited by Giara- 
frullari. 

' Triflino, Allacci, and Crefcimbeni, have publifhed 
fome of this prince's love-verfes, which are written in the 
Sicilian dialed. 

B 3 cultivated 
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cultivated in Sicily a tafte for poetry. — To 
'Dante alone was it given to (hew to an unen- 
lightened nation the bold and vigorous flights 
of a fervid imagination. The vivacity of his 
temper, and the quicknefs of his genius, were 
ftrong recommendations to the famous Brunetto 
Latini g , who, as tutor in the belles lettres, paid 

particular attention to his pupil. 

The 

sVillani acquaints us that Brunetto Xatini, Dante's 
■mailer, was the firft who attempted to polifh the Flo- 
rentines, by improving their tafte and ftyle, which he 
did by writing his grand work, the Teforo, in Pro- 
vencal— he died in 1294. Fu un grande filofopho (to 
ufe the words of his biographer), et fu un fummo 
maeftro in rcttorica, tanto in ben faper dire, quanto in 
ben dittare : et fu dittatore del noftro commune ; egli 
fu cominciatore e maeftro in digroflare i Fiorentini, et 
Turgli fcorti in bene parlare, et in fapere, giudicare, e 
reggere noftra republica feconda la politica.— El fu 
quelli chafpofe la rettorica di Tullio, et fece il buono ed 
utile libro, detto Teforo et Teforato, & la Chiave del 
Teforo, & piu.altri libri in nlofofia, et quelli dci vizj 
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The great learning and extenfive eradition 
joF Brunetto were of infinite fervice in adding 

ftrength 

«t dclla virtu. — La Chiave del Teforo, is a work, I be- 
lieve, not very well known. In the year 1257, the 
■Rhetoric of Tully was tranflated into Italian by Galiottd 
Guidotti: it was firft printed in the year 1478, with 
this title — " Rettorica nova dUM. Tullio Cicerone, 
tranflatata di Latino in volgare per lo enimio maeftro 
Galiotto da Bologna." The reaTons why Brunetto chofe 
to write his Teforo"in French, will be 'better -known by 
making ufe of his own words :— lft, Parceque nous 
fommcs in France. 2d, Parceque la parlure eft plus de- 
litable, & plus commune a tous langaifes. — In the library 
of the Marquis Ricardi at Florence, is ~a manufcript 
Chronicle of Venice, from the foundation 'till the year 
1275, -written in French by Maitre Martinda da Canale, 
.who in his introduction fays, as a reafon -for ufing that 
language, Parceque la langue Fran$oife cort parmi le 
.monde eft la plus detitable a lire eta oirque nulle autre. 
Befides thefe, who cultivated the Provencal language in 
•preference to the Italian, a Maitre Guillame, a Domi- 
nican of Florence, having written a book on the virtues 
<and vices, tranflated' it into French in the year 1279, at 

B 4 the 
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ftrength and firmnefs to the flighty genius of 
Dante ; and from fuch an inftru&or it may be 
fuppofed that, with a confiderable (hare of cri- 
tical knowledge, he conceived the idea of 
Tendering to his country the moft eflential fer- 
vice in his power, that of purifying and en- 
riching its language. A tafte for poetry was 
eafily imbibed from Guido Cavalcanti b , an, 
intimate friend, and contemporary writer. 
Thefe early feeds were foftered and nourifhed 
by the writings of Guido Guinicelli*, the 

great 

the defire of Philip the Hardy. Fontanini is miflaken 
when he affirms that the Italians wrote in French, in 
preference to their own language ; it was the Proven- 
cal, at that time the moft fafhionable, whofe idioms are 
different from the French. 

h He died in the beginning of the 1 4th century : — his 
poems have been publifhed in a Collection of the Old 
Italian Poets, printed at Florence, 1527) 8vo, very fcarce 
and curious. 

1 This poet; whofe verfes are to be met with in the old 

collections* 
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great favourite of Dante, who in his Purga- 
tory has honoured him with the title of Father* 
If we may judge from his work, *' De Vul- 
gari Eloquentia," it appears that he was ac- 
quainted with moft of the firft Italian poets, 
and by imoothing the uncouth phrafeology of 
theie early writers, modulated the language, 
and gave to it a clear and eafy flow. We 
will here mention two Italian poets of whom 
Dante has not taken the leaft notice, through 
ignorance. — He has (fays a very learned and 
acute critic k ) mentioned only thofe who, for 
their coarfe and inharmonious ftylc, deferved 
reprehenfion — all thefe I will omit, as indif- 
ferent verfificrs, and only take notice of a Flo- 

colledtions, flourifhcd about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 

k The improved edition of the Hiftory of Italian Lite- 
rature, by Tirabofchi, will amply fupply the editor 
with many intercfting anecdotes in the courfe of this 

Eflay, 

rentine, 
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rentine, whofe name and exigence are hardly 
known. Dante de Majano was the poet with 
whom Dante Alighieri was totally unacquaint- 
ed : to him we muft add Nina of Sicily, the 
firft female poet among the Italians 1 , between 
whom and Dante de Majano a lingular amour 
fubfifled; fince, without a perfonal acquain- 
tance, and without once feeing one another, 
they continually fent verfcs expreffive of love 
and regard, which are preferved in the collec- 

1 It has been remarked by an ingenious writer, that 
the firft poets have either copied the verfes of women, 
or have been inftrufted by them—" La Greece qui fe 
vante de neuf Poetes Lyriquec, fe vante de neuf Dames 
excellentes en ce genre de Poefie, et Pindare le Prince 
de ces neuf fameux Poetes fut le difciple de Myrtis, l'une 
de ces dames, et n'cut point de honte d'etre repris de 
Corinne, qui en etoit une autre, n'y d'etre vaincu cinq 
fois folemncllement par elle. Les Grecques nous affuere- 
ront qu'ils ne tiennent leur eloquence que de leur mere, 
Zc Hortenfius nous perfuadera qu'il laiffe fa Bile heritiere 
de la uenne. Oeuvres de Sarafin, p. 224. 

tion 
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tion made by Giunti. Nina wiftied to be 
called the Nina of Dante ; and Dante was 
proud of circulating verfes, which his chime- 
rical affection had dictated in honour of his 
Sicilian miftrefs. Dante D'Alighieri having 
now Sufficiently cultivated his tafte for poetry, 
turned his thoughts to deeper and more fe- 
vere ftudies : for this purpefe he went to Bo- 
logna -and Padua m , from whofe univerfities he 
gained a ftock of the moft ufeful and inftruclive 
information. Poetry was not the only ftudy 
of Dante, nor was he fo much captivated and 
allured by her charms, as to forget the duties 

■ It is .from Benvenuto D'Imola that wc learn thi$, 
as his biographers have not mentioned it; and from 
Francis Buti (a writer almoft contemporary with Dante, 
whofe profeifion was to comment on his works, and to 
interpret them in the univerfity of Pifa and Bologna, 
during the 1 4th century), we are told that Dante took 
Jthe habit of the Fratrum Minorum, an ecclefiaftical or- 
der, but left it before he had taken the oaths. 

of 
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of a faithful citizen* His country was as dear 
to him as his mufe; and he filled, with equal 
honour, the different characters of the poet, 
the ftatefman, and the foldier n . In the year 
1289, warped by the prejudice of party, and 
borne . along by the prevailing faclion of the 
Guelfes, he took an aclive part in the battle 
againft the inhabitants of Arezzo, and the Se- 
cond year after againft thofe of Pifa. So 
much was he concerned in the affairs of go* 
vernment, that he was fent twice as ambaffa- 
dor to Charles II. king of Naples ; the firft 
time to invite that prince in 1295 to Florence, 
where he had been chofen protedlor of the ftate ; 
the fecond, to obtain from the fame prince the 
pardon of Vanno Barduci, in whofe caufc the 
Florentines ftrenuoufly exerted themfelves. Phi- 
lelphes has preferved the fpeechcs of Dante on 

. n i£fchylus, whofe genius was as bold and vigorous, 
was a poet and a foldier. 

that 
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that occafion ; and.the fentence, as repealed by 
Charles II . In the year 1300, Dante was 
chofen prior, or fupreme officer of Florence. 
This office, it has been fuppofed, was the 
iburce of all his misfortunes, banifliment, and 
difgrace. The Neri *, or blacks, as they were 
called, being aflembled in the church of die 

• Dante etant un det Governeurs de la Rcpubliquc dc 
Florence, avoit fi bonne opinion de fa perfonne, qu'il 
croioit qu'on ne pouvoit rien fairc de bien fans lui, e'eft 
pourquoi quand il s' agiffoit d'unc ambafladade, il auroit 
voulu po avoir la fairc, & demeurer en meme terns a 
Florence, il difoit, " Si io vo, chi fta? fi io fto, chi va?" 
fi j'y vais, qui fera ici ? fi je refte, qui ira ? 

Menagiana, torn. iv. p. 221. 

v The Florentines wore at that, lime all Guelfes : Piftoia, 
a town in the duchy of Tufcany, was diftra&ed with 
the factions of the Pancitichi, and Cancellieri; the 
chiefs of Florence were fent to check thefe feditions, but 
their interpofition rather increafed than flopped their 
proceedings — the nobles were roufed, and the Guelfes 
ieparated into two parties, called the Neri and Bianchi. 

bkflcd 
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MefTed Trinity, were confulting how they* 
might introduce Charles of ValoiS into Flo* 
rence : Dante, who was at that time prior,, 
wilhed rather to be a- mediator in die- conteft, 
than a principal, and refuted to give his fenti- 
ments on either fide* The Bianchi, or whites,, 
fbppofing thatthey were meditating the deftroc- 
tion of their party, were inftantly in arms : the 
Neri caught the alarm; and a conteft would 
have enfued, had not Dante given his advice^ 
that the chiefs of both parties fhould be baniih- 
ed. Whilft Dante was fent as ambafTador 
to Boniface VIII V to confult him concern- 
ing 

^Boniface in this negotiation Ihewed himfelf rather par- 
tial to the Neri, and Charles of Valdis ; for which Dante 
has placed him, in his Inferno, among the Simonifts. — Les 
Peintres avec le pinceau font des fatires aufli bien que les 
poetes ; etfansemprunter le fecours de lavoix, ils pouflent 
des fanglantes inveftives contre leurs ennemis. En faut-il 
d 'autre tcmoin que la vengeance que tira Michel Ange de 

ce 
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kig fome method of pacifying Florence*. 
Charles arrived, routed the Bianchi, and re- 
stored the Neri. The victorious party imme« 

ce maitre des ceremonies Mefler Biagio, qu'il placa en 
enfer dans- fon jugement univerfel. On peut ajouter a 
ce tour celui d' Annibal Carrachc, qui pour fe mocquer de 
la fotte vanite de fon Frere, le fit reflbuvcnir de la bafleffe 
de fa naiflance, en lui envoyant une petite efquiffe ou il 
avoit reprefente, fa mere que coufoit un habit, et le bon 
homme fon pere, qui enfiloit une aiguille avec des lu- 
nettes. Carpenteriana, p. 142.— Mr. Walpole fpeakingof 
the refentful temper of Frederic Zucchero (a painter in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth), fays that " while he was 
employed by Gregory XIII. to paint the Pauline chapel 
in the Vatican, he fell out with fome of his Holinefs's 
officers ; to be revenged, he painted their portraits with 
ears of a Acs, and expofed the picture publicly over the 
gate of St. Luke's church, on the feflival of that Saint, 
the patron, of painters. — Verrio* quarrelling with Mrs* 
Marriot, the houfekeeper at Windfor, drew her pic- 
ture for one of the furies— this was to gratify his own 
pafiion. To flatter that of the court, he reprefented Lord 
Shaftefbury among the daemons of faction in St. George's 
hall.— Anecdotes of Fainting, vol. i. ^to edit. p. 140. 

diately 
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diately banifhed Dante from Florence for two 
years, fined him 8000 livres, and, on default 
of payment, confifcated his goods. However 
fevere this fentence may appear, their fury 
neverthelefs did not abate. Cante di Gabrielli, 
in 1302, was commiflioned to examine into 
the conduct of thofe who were banifhed, and 
to condemn them as traitors, robbers, and ex- 
tortioners. Dante, with his companions, in 
exile, was condemned to be burnt alive', mould 
he ever fall into the hands of his enraged per- 
secutors. Such was the fury and malice 
which animated the citizens, in thofe times of 
difcord and diffention; and fuch the fevere 
judgment againft a man, who, rather than ftain 
himfelf with the blood of his neighbour, en- 

r This circumftance has cfcaped all thofe who have ever 
written concerning Dante. S r . Savioli of Bologna was 
the firft who difcovered this- inhuman decree ; the origi- 
nal of which he found in the archives of Florence in the 

year 1770. 

deavoured 
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xleavoured to (often the rigours of civil war, 

and eftablifh the firm foundation of a general 

and lading peace. After all thefe cruel, and r 

•we may venture to fay, unmerited perfections* 

«an it be fuppofed that Dante would tacitly 

Submit to poverty and baniftiment ? After hav* 

ing fruitlefsly endeavoured to obtain pardon by 

the mod tender and affectionate letters, in 1304 

he collected into an army all thofe who had 

been banifhed from Piftoia and Bologna^ and 

marched to Florence;. A4T their ^attempts to 

-enter the city were fruft rated: the citizens, ac«- 

cuftomed to arm's, repulfed the befiegers, who 

by this unfortunate attack loft for ever all 

4iopes of being reftored to their country; 

Dante, chagrined at his difappointment, and 

overcome with defpair, fled to Verona, and' 

buried all his cares in the family of Alboin,. 

at that time governo* of .the city,, and elder 

C brother 
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brother of the great Can \ His misfortunes, 
his good offices to the Hate, and laft, not leaft, 
his great and extraordinary abilities, failed not 
to enfure him a friendly and generous recep- 
tion. The gaiety and buffoonery of a court 
had but few charms for the ferious and auftere 
temper of Dante. A rude and fevere remark, 
which perfonally infulted his protector, was 
the occafion (as Petrarch informs us) of his 
leaving Verona fo abruptly, and taking refuge 
in the families of the Marquis Morello Marek 
pina, and Bofofi. — Whilft his talents and mik 

* So liberal was this prince towards men of genius, 
however poor and unfortunate, that a gallery in his pa- 
lace was always open for the reception of llluflrious, but 
indigent men. Every one had an apartment fufficiently 
furnimcd ; a table, not richly, but plentifully, ftored ; 
and a fervant in waiting : over the doors of every room 
were emblematical devices and pi&ures exprefling their 
miferies and misfortunes. It was this prince whom Pe- 
trarch ftylcd u The refuge and afylum of the indigent." 

fortunc«s 
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fortunes procured him friends and protectors, 
he ftill had fome hopes of returning to Flo- 
rence; and for this purpofe wrote to Henry 
the Seventh, who was preparing to enter Italy, 
and examine into the conduct of the Guelfes. 
In the year 1 3 1 1 Dante offered his fervices to 
Henry, animated him with the define of be- 
fieging Florence, and, as if he were certain 
of fuccefs, indulged himfelf with the moft flat- 
tering hopes. Too confident in the powers of 
his matter, little did he expect a repulfe. Hen- 
ry, indolent and inexperienced, only wafted his 
time under the very walls of Florence, in idle 
and ufelefs preparations; and his death, which 
happened foon after, was a blow as fatal to 
the afpiring hopes of Dante, as it was unex- 
pected. After this unfortunate event, Dante 
turned himfelf wholly to literature, and the 
mufes. He travelled from Padua into France, 

C 2 and. 
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and pa(Ted fome time at Paris 1 , where the 
brilliancy of his imagination, the depth of his 
learning, and unbounded talents, (hone with 
unufual luftre. In this univerfity he is faid to 
have publicly fupported many theological diA 
putations, with great force of argument, and 
found judgment. On his return to Italy, Gui 
.Novello de Polenta, governor of Ravenna, in- 
vited him to his- palace ;. and fo ftrong was 
his efteem for his unfortunate gueft, that he not 
only conferred on him the higheft honours, 
but fent him publicly as his ambaflador to 
Venice, to conclude a treaty of peace between 
Ravenna and that city. The Venetians be- 
haved with arrogance, no fubmiffions were re- 

1 Both Boccacio and Dante iludicd at Paris,- where 
they much improved their tafte byreading the fongs of 
Thiebauld king of Navarre, Gaces Brulcs, Chatelain de 
Coucv, and other ancient French Fabulifts. 

Hiftory of Englilh Eoetry, vol. i. p. 463. 

ceived*. 
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reived, and no treaty concluded. Dante, cha- 
grined and difcontented, returned to Ravenna, 
-and (hortly after (through vexation, as it is 
fuppofed) died at the palace of his friend, on 
-the 14th of September, in the year 1321, and 
the fifty-fixth of his age . His faneral, which 
was fuperb and magnificent, was attended by 
all the' nobles of Ravenna ; and the prince him- 
felf, as the laft duty at the grave of his friend, 
pronounced an eulogium over him. The Ve- 
netians, however they had fecretly wiftied for 

u His flrength of mind was not the leaft impaired 
even in his laft moments ; and he is faid to have com- 
posed his own epitaph juft before he expired, in Latin 
Leonine hexameters, which I will fubjoin : 

Jura Monarchist, Superos, Phlegetonta, Lacufque 
Luftrando cecini, voluerunt fata quoufque ; 
Sed quia pars ccflit melioribus hofpita caflris 
Auftorcmque fuum pctiit, felicior aflris 
Hie claudor Danthes patriis extorris ab oris 
.Qucm grnuit parvi Florentia mater amoris. 

C.3 his 
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his death, when mailers of Ravenna, ere&ed a 
monument to his memory , which, in the year 
1692, was rebuilt, and ornamented at the ex- 
pence of Cardinal Dominic Coffi, at that time 
governor of Ravenna.— The Florentines, fen*- 
fible of the merits of this illuftrious man, were 
now ready to pay thofe honours to him when 
dead, which they had refufed when living*. 
Ambafladors were fent to Ravenna to beg the 
afhes of fo excellent, . but unfortunate a citi- 
zen; yet fo great was the love for Dante at 
Ravenna, and fo valuable did even his re- 
mains appear in the eyes of his protestors,, 
that the folicitations of his countrymen were 
rejected w . The ardor of the Florentines was 

not 

* There fcems indeed to be fomething in . poetry that 
raifes the poffeflbrs of that very Angular talent far higher 
in the eftimation of the world in general, than thofe 
who excel in any other of the refined arts ; and accor- 
dingly we find, that poets have been diftinguifhed by. 

antiquity. 
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not to be checked by this refufal ; a (Utue of 
this great ornament of their ftate was carried in 
triumphal pomp to the church of St. John, and 
publicly crowned by the prior, amidft the ac- 
clamations of a grateful and generous people- 
Medals were call in honour of his fervices and 
talents; and the name of Dante was every 
where mentioned with the higheft applaufe 
and veneration* 

Such was the political charac^r of Dan- 
to, and fuch were the •' many coloured" 
fcenes of his life. — As a ftatefman we on- 
ly fee him hurried on by party prejudice, 
condemned „to poverty and banimment— as a 

antiquity with the moil remarkable honours. Thus* 
Homer was deified at Smyrna — as the citizens of Miti- 
lene {lamped the image of Sappho on their public coin. 
Anacreon recieved a folcmn invitation to fpend his days 
at Athens ; and Hipparchus, the fon of Pififtratus, fitted 
out a fplendid veffel in order to tranfport him thither* 

Fitzofborne's Letters, let. liii. p. 279. 

C 4 poet,. 
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poet, we look up to him with filial awe and 
reverence, as to the father of Italian poetry. 
With his excellences therefore, as a writer, let 
us clofe thefe remarks. 

The rough and inharmonious verfes of the 
oldeft Sicilian poets', the inventors of Ita- 
lian 

* The oldeft Italian poetry (fays the learned Mr. 
Warton) feems to be founded on that of Provence— 
feveral of Dante's fictions are derived from the fame 
fountain. Dante has honoured fome of the Trouba- 
dours with a feat in his Paradife ; and in his tra£ " Dc 
Vulgari Eloquentia," he has mentioned Thiebauld, king 
of Navarre, as a pattern for writing poetry. To this 
remark let us add that of the linguift Duret, who fays 
that fome are of opinion that it came from Sicily, fomc 
from Provence, but does not exactly determine whence 
it took its origin. " Pour la plus grande mollefle & 
cfTemination des Sicilicns, on leur attribue la poefie par 
rythmes et cadences comme aufli ils ont efte les pre- 
miers qui ont traictc 1'amour en langue vulgaire et en 
rythme, fi on adjouftc foy a Dante & a Petrarch, bien 
qu'il y en aye qui attribuent cccy a nos GauJois. & aux 

Limofins, 
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Uon poetry, were competed as early as the 
end of the twelfth century. Cicello D* Al- 
cama (as it has been before obferved), Lu- 
cius Drufle del Pifa, and Folchacchieri del 
Siena, being the .firft who gave any idea 
of Italian verfe. Frederic the Second, king of 
Sicily, and his two fons, Euzio king of Sardi- 
nia, and Mainfroy king of the two Sicilies* 
were all untutored votaries of the mufe ; but 
Euzio is faid to have excelled both his father 
and brother in poetry.— About the .middle of 
the thirteenth century flouriflied Guinrcelli, 
and Ghiflieri : the poems of the firft are ftill 
to be found in the collections of ancient Ita- 
lian poetry; but thofe of the latter, as well 
as thofe of Fabricci, are unfortunately loft. 

Limofins, & Proven^aux ccquc je croy, fion a elgard a 
la dernicre fa^on de rythmailler, & de dormer nombre 
aux vers par unc mcfme fin. ct definence des voix fur 
Ja cloflure d'iceux, defquels le Dante a faid un livre, 
que j'ay vcu ccrk a la main. 

From 
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From the poems' of Cavalcanti f (in which, be- 
fides the great and evident alteration in the 
language, a vein of philofophical morality is 
perceptible), Dante derived his tafte for poe- 
try ; and, from the rude and early writers of 
Sicily, a (lock of words, which, to his nice 
and mufical ear, appeared barbarous and dif- 
fonant : the great end he therefore propoied to 

y His fonnct (if we may fo call it) on the love of thi* 
world, is a mafter-piece, confidering the times in which 
he wrote : it has been the fubje& of many long and 
learned commentaries — the ingenious and acute Gille* 
of Rome was the firfl commentator. In the edition - 
({ays Bayle) of Sienna, in 1602, fome observations of 
Celfo Cittadini are added. Efpofizione di Egidio Co— ' 
lonna fopra la Canzone di Amore di Guido Cavalcanti, 
&c. &c. in Siena, 1602, in 8vo. — Dino del Garbo of 
Florence, an eminent philofopher, followed the exam- 
ple of Gilles. Fran. P. del. Roffb, James Mini, Plinius •• 
Tomacelli, and laftly, Jerom Frachetta, a philofopher of 
Rovigo, have commented on it. 

Vid. Cxefcimbeni, HiiUdella Volg. Poef. 

himfelf, . 
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himfelf, and indeed the greateft fervice to his 
country, was, to new mould and (often the 
afperities of his native language. Concerning 
the year in which the Divine Comedy * (as he 

■ The reafon why Dante chofe to give it the title of 
Comedy, has been a fubje& of difpute among the learn- 
ed. The critics rather agree with Maffei and Taflb, who 
fuppofe that Dante in his ftyle intended to exemplify 
three kinds of writing— the fublime, he called tragic— 
the middle, comic — and the third, elegiac : fo that we 
xnuft conclude that, by calling it Comedy, he fuppofed 
that the middle ftyle was generally ufed throughout 
the poem. Perhaps the Inferno of Dante is the next 
compofition to the Iliad in point of originality and fub- 
limity ; and, with regard to the pathetic, let this tale 
(fpeaking of Count Ugolino) (land a teflimony of his abt* 
lities ; for my own part, I truly believe it was never car- 
ried to a greater height— Effay on Pope, Vol. i. p. 266. 
—Francis the Firft forbad the reading of the Inferno in 
France, becaufe Dante had made Hugh Capet fay— 
" Figliovol fui d'un Beccaio di Parigi." — Canto XX. 
of the Purgatory. 

See Pafquier's Recherche* de-la France, p. 45a. 

called 
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called it) firft appeared, many and variobi 
have been the determinations. We are led to 
fuppofe that fome detached parts were com* 
pofed in the year 1 300 a (a period in which 
he was engaged in civil war and bloodihed), 
rather before his banifhment ; and finifhed 
about the year 1 3 1 1 , at the time when, animat- 
ed with the hopes of returning to his country, 
he applied to Henry the Seventh. Certain it is 
that Florence was the place in which he fetch- 
ed out a rough draught of his poem ; and the 
more finiJhed parts were compofed in his lei- 
fure and uninterrupted moments. Many are 

• -• It was when Italy was torn in pieces — when the 
little dates were leagued againfl each other— in a word, 
in the heat of the ftruggle and bloodflied of the Guelfe 
and Gibeline parties, that Dante withdrew from his 
country, and made the ftrongeft draught of men and 
their pailions that (lands in the record of modern; 
poetry. 

inquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer, .p. 65. 

the 
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-the retreats fuppofed to have been chofen by- 
Dante, for finifhing in peace and tranquillity 
the remainder of his. poem* Udina, Verona* 
■and Ravenna, difpute the honor of having 
been the feat of the mufes : and in the monas- 
tery of Fonta Avellona the chamber is (hewn 
in which Dante retired to compofe his great 
and immortal* work. . The title of Divine has- 
been given only to the works, of Homer and 
Plato ; but the judgment of the learned of all 
nations has given to the Comedy of Dante the 
fame diilinguifhed title.. Though the author 
wifhed to be the model, of the middle ftyle, he 
has (hewn how little government he had over 
his impetuous imagination b . : He is bold, ma- 

jeftic; 

b Although the author of the Eflay on Pope has faid 
that unexemplified criticifm is always ufelefs and abfurd, 
jret I hope he will pardon me in not citing particular 
pafTage*of this- fublime writer; as I have lately heard, 

and- 
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jeftic, and fublime; his vaft and comprehen- 
five mind, embracing at once things human 
and divine, (bars as far •• as angels ken." 
Matter as he is of poetical beauties and orna- 
ments, he has difcovered a wonderful know* 
ledge of philofophy, aftronomy, theology, hif- 
tory, politics, and oratory* At times indeed 
(and what writer is not ?) he is inferior to his 
fubjeft: his images are ft range and unnatu- 
ral; his rhymes forced and inharmonious-; 
his ftyle harfh and nnpolifhed; his ftanzas 
dull and tedious. But, upon the whole, let us 
not forget that in his poem the exalted ideas 
of Homer are often clothed in rich and gor- 
geous trappings; that there is throughout a 
vigorous imagination, whofe grand and fub- 

and I hope with truth, that he is engaged in a Hiftory 
of Italian Literature, from Dante to Metaftatio : a work 
in which I doubt not more tafte, more learning, and 
more elegance will be difplayed, than falls to the lot of 
ordinary abilities. 

lime 
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lime conceptions few .painters c could exprefsi 
and few poets imitate. The general efleem for 
the works of Dante was fo great, that it al- 
moft rofe to enthufrafm d . Public le&ures were 
inftituted for elucidating and explaining parti- 
cular paffages of his poem, in imitation of 

c Michael Angelo Buonarotti, whofc genius was 
foracthing Gmilar to that of Dante, had fketched with 
a pen, on the margin of his copy of the Inferno, every 
Uniting fcene of the terrible, and pathetic ; but this very 
valuable curiofity was unfortunately loft in a fhipwreck. 
it would haVe been a lingular pleafure to have compared 
the mafterly (ketches of the painter with the more finifh- 
e*d fcenes of the poet. 

d The Tufcans were fmitten by the charms of poetry 
to a greater degree than any other nation, as foon as 
their language began to be turned towards verfe. One 
of our old novelifls (Franco Sacchetti, if I remember well) 
fays that the common people of Florence ufed com- 
monly to fing the poem of Dante about the ftreets, even 
during the life of that poet, whom we juftly confider 
as our firft writer of note. — An Account of the Manners 
and Cufboms of Italy, by Baietti, vol. ii. p. 17.4. 

thoTe 
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thofe which had formerly been read on the Ath- 
nals of Ennius. By a decree, on the 9th of An* 
guft 1373, at Florence, Boccacio was appoint-* 
ed to the profefforfhip ; and on the third of 
October he began his ledures in the church of 
Saint Stephen. One of Boccacio's fucceflbrs 
was Philip Villani?.— -Venice, Pifa,,and Bo- 
logna 

e Philip 'Villani, or Villano, mud not be confounded 
with his uncle John Villani, nor with his father Mat- 
thew Villani. — John has rendered himfelf famous by a 
Hiftory of Florence from its foundation to the year 
1348, when the plague carried him off. This hiftory, 
far. from being a dry. .detail, is iUuftrated with occaGonal 
events -of other nations ; and, that he might make it aa 
perfect as pomble, he travelled through France and the 
Netherlands to collect information. Matthew, his bro- 
ther, continued it till about the year 1363, when he fell a 
victim to the plague, which had returned-with increafing 
violence. Philip, the fon of Matthew, added forty-two 
chapters* and afterwards the lives of the illuftrious men . 
of Florence. The hiftory is written in Italian, and the 

livesw 
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logna, followed the example of the Floren- 
tines, Benrenuto D'lmola, who held his of* 
fice fix years, was chofen at Bologna ; and, as 
le&urer, compofed his Commentary, which 
he publifhed at the defire of the Marquis Ni- 
colas the Second, to whom he dedicated it.-— 
Thefeclurer chofen by the Pifans was Fran- 
cis Buti ; by the Venetians, Gabriel Squaro 
of Verona ; and by the univerfity of Plaifance, 
Philip del Reggio. 

A tafte for Latin poetry was among the leaft 
. of Dante's accomplifhments ; and happily was 
it for himfelf and his readers that he abandon- 
ed the idea he once entertained of writing his 
Inferno in Latin f : I lay happily; for although. 

he 

Jives in Latin ; but Philip, feeing the impropriety of 
ufing two languages, tranflated them into Italian, with 
•little accuracy and faithfulnefs. 

f In his youth Dante had written his " Vita Nuova," or 

D the 
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he has by his Eclogues convinced us that he 
was no defpicable poet in that language, yet 

has 

the hiflory of his amours with Beatrice, daughter of 
F. Portinari, a private gentleman of Florence ; -which 
contained many poems in praife of his miftrefs, who died 
young. From this Beatrice, whom he has placed in his 
Paradife, he receives all his fpiritual leflbns in theolo- 
gy. His Comedy has been tranflated into Latin by Ri- 
cardo, a Carmelite ; and by Andreas, a Neapolitan, in 
the year 1 400 ; and alfo by Paulo Nicoletto, a Venetian, 
in 1410. " Dante defigned at firft that his. Inferno, and 
Treatife on Monarchy, mould appear in Latin ; but find- 
ing that he could not fo effe&ually in that language im* 
preffr his fatirical (trokes, op political maxims, on the 
laity, or illiterate, he altered, his mind, and pubUlhed 
thofe pieces in Italian. Had Petrarch written his Africa, 
his Eclogues, and his profe compofitions, in Italian,, 
the literature of his country would much fooner have 
arrived at Perfection." Hiftory of Englifh Poetry, vol. i. 
p. 1 47. r— With the greateft deference to the learned Mr* 
Warton, let us obferve, that his Treatife on Monarchy 
was written in Latin, and firft publifhed by Simon 
Schardius, at Baiil, 1566} with the title " De Monarchia. 

Mundi;?' 
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Has he not acquired more honour to himfelf by 
enriching and poliftiing the language of his 

Mundi;" which, after the death of Dante, was con- 
demned as heretical. His other Latin works (on the au- 
thority of Fabricius) were fome Epiltlesj preferved in 
La Galleria di Minerva at Venice ; in one of which 
he ftiles himfelf a Florentine by birth, not manners ;— 
Libri duo di Vulgari Eloquentia, publifhed at Paris, 
1575 ; afterwards at Vicenza, 1529 ; tranflated into Ita- 
lian by an unknown hand, with a dialogue by John 
George Triflino. Dante della Volgare Eloquenza, tradoU 
to in Italiano, e publicato da Gio. Giorgio Triflino— in 

Vicenza per Tolomaeo Gianicolo, 1529) fol. ; it was re- 

• 

publifhed at Ferrara in 1583, 8vo.— Laftly, Queftio de 
Natura duorum Elementorum Aquae et Terrae, publifhed 
by John Benedict Moncetto, at Venice, 150Q, — Dante, 
pocte Italien, a fait trois livres du Paradis, du Purga- 
toire, & de l'Enfer, qui font une fatire univerfelle, ou il 
drape tout le monde. II avoit commence ces livres en 
Latin par ces vers, 

" Pallida regna.canam fluido contermina mundo;" 
puis il changca d'avis, et les Et en Italien. 

Patiniana, p. 87* 

D 2 country? 
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country ? by daring to claim to himielf a path 
unknown to his countrymen, and at that time 
unexplored ? and, laftly, by making off the mo- 
notonous jingle of the Leonine couplet, and ad- 
ding grace, harmony, and dignity to the rough 
and corrupted language of his Gothic ances- 
tors ? To Dante therefore, with die utrnoft 
efteem and veneration, is modern Italy to look 
up, as to one of her greateft ornaments— the 
author and father of her poetry— who, by hit 
eminent and profound refearches into every 
branch of fcience, blended the different ac- 
complements of the philofopher and poet, and 
{hewed to the world how much the milder 
beauties of poetry might gain from the (evens 
ftudies of abftra&ed fciences. Poetry, under 
the hands of Dante, is like a block of marble 
under the chifel of a Phidias or Praxiteles, 
which, by the mafterly touches of the artift, is 

foon 
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£xm reduced to fymmetry and graced— So 
interefting are the lives and chara&ers of men 

of 

f To thofe who are not ditgufted with the perfonal 
peculiarities of illuftrioui men-^and can liften to Mon- 
taigne, when he fays that he is fond of white wine, without 
bluntly anfwering, like Mr Du Puy, What the devil is 
it to me whether he is or not ?— every minute account. 
of Dante muft be agreeable. He was, according to his 
biographers, of a becoming ftature, but rather inclined 
to be fat and lufly ; his air was manly and noble, and 
by his penuve look, and continual iilence aflumed a kind 
•f ftern gravity; his face was long, his eyes large, and 
his nofe aquiline ; he had broad cheeks, a projecting 
under lip, dark complexion; a beard and hair long, 
black, and curling. To beguile his melancholy hours he 
would frequently amufe himfelf with drawing— an art 
in which he had great merit. In converfation he was, 
commonly uninterefting, as he generally fat in a meditat- 
ing pofture, and only fpoke to introduce fome fevere, 
and fatirical remark. An infult he never forgot or 
forgave; but to his friends and protectors was ever 
grateful and generous. He was fo attentive in reading, 
that Philippus Carolus, in his critique on Aulus Gellius, 

D 3 gives 
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of genius, and fo anxious are we to learn the 
progreffive motions of literature, that every cir- 

cumftance 

gives us a lingular inflance in this paffage— Dantem Flo- 
rentinum ferunt ad fpeftacula du&um, apud bibliopo- 
lam, quod ex ejus taberna in forum profpe&us efiet, 
confedifle, librumquc, cujus fuiflet cupidus, inveniffe: 
quern tarn avide attenteque legcrit, ut domum rediens 
juramento teftatus fit, nihil fe vidiffe, aut audiifle, ex iis 
quae in foro di&a fa&aque effent.— Giotto the Tufcan, 
die pupil of Cimabue, painted an exquifite portrait of 
Dante for the Hotel de Ville at Florence. In the cathe- 
dral at Florence is a painting of Dante, done by Andrea 
Orgagna : it was placed there by a decree of the fenate ; 
which decree declares that there mall be raifed at the 
public expence, in the cathedral " ed in luogo hono- 
lato, un marmoreo et artineiofamente fculto fepolchro, 
con quelle ftatue e fegni che lo poteflero rendere orna- 
trflimo." The painting is in good prefervation : it re- 
prefents him walking in a meadow with a book in his 
hand : in the back-ground is a diflant view of Florence. 
See a curious book publifhed at Florence, 1 783, intitled, 
** Divini Poetas Dantis Alighicrii fcpulchrum a Card. 
Aloyno Valenti Gonzago reftitutum." All the ten firft 

. editions 
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- cumftance relating to thefe two points, is general- 
ly the fource of entertainment and inftruttion. 
To the labours and indefatigable enquh- 
ries of the Abbe de Sade h , we are principally 
indebted for the many entertaining particulars 
relating to Petrarch, whofe extraordinary abili- 
ties, and unabating love for Laura, had gain- 
ed him the approbation and applauie of Europe, 

editions of the Divina Comedia printed from 1472 to 
to 14971 "are extremely valuable and fcarce ; that of 14^8, 
in which the text is printed in a neat character, and the 
commentary in black letter, contains the remarks of 
Guido da Terzago, and Jacopo dalla Lana, who are 
much efteemed as annotators, but very little known. A 
copy on parchment-is preferved in the library of the "Se- 
minary at Padua : Conful Smith was in pofleflion of 
another. The edition of 1716 is very valuable; that 
of 1731) printed at Lucca, is much efteemed for its ex- 
planatory notes; but the beft and moft fuperb edition 
is that printed at Venice in 1757, in 5 vols. 4to, orna- 
mented with beautiful engravings. 
■* Memoires pour la Vie de Francois Petrarch. 

D 4 Tranclt 
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Francis Petrarch was born the 18th of July* 
at Arezzo ', in the year 1 304. His father, Peter, 
fumamed Petracco,of a good family, was a no- 
tary at Florence k ; but unfortunately engaging, 
in the conteft of the Neri and Bianchi, was ba- 
niihed the city by the victorious party, and in 
the year 1302 retired to Arezzo, where the 
Bianchi were fettled. Electa Caningiani, the 
mother of Petrarch, having permiffion to return 

1 Of the houfc in which he wax born, he lay*— Anno- 
igitur jubilco Romx revertenti, atque Arctio tranfeundi, 
quidam nobiles, qui me comitatu fuo dignum cenfuerunt, 
dum intra msenia urbis adduccrent, ignarum me per ilium 
deduxerunt vicum, atque infcio & admiranti domum illaxu 
oftendcrunt in qua natus eflem, haud fane amplam feu. 
magnincam, fed qualis exulem decuiflet. 

Epift. iii. Ber. Sen. lib. 13. 

* However low this occupation may appear, yet fuch. 
was the efteem the Florentines had for Petracco, that 
they often employed him in the moil important Ra- 
tions, and more than once fent him as ambaflador to- 
the neighbouring. Hates, to negociate peace*. 

to 
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to her native city, carried with her her infant 
fon, to an eftate at Ancifa ] , and fuperintended 
his education till he was fevcn years old. At 
this period, when there remained but little 
hopes of her huiband's returning to Florence, 
(he quitted Ancifa, went to Fifa where her huf- 
band was, thence patted by fea to Marfeilles, 
and laftly fettled at Avignon, where the Holy 
See was eftablifhed, and where Petracco after- 
wards engaged himfelf in the fervice of the 
Pope. At Avignon and Carpentras, Petrarch, 
with .his younger brother Gerrard, applied him- 
felf to the ftudy of polite literature m ; and as 

1 The family of Petrarch was originally of Ancifa, a* 
large fortified town, at feme diftance from Florence, on 
the road to Arezzo. 

■ Jhc fame of Dante being univerfally eftabliihed, and 
fome fragments of the Inferno having accidentally fallen 
into his hands, he inflantly applied himfelf to poetry, 
and determined to follow dofely the fteps of fo great a> 
mafler* 

he 
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he had difplayed in his early years a ready 
and quick apprehenfion, his father, biaffed by 
the fordid hopes of a lucrative poft, and deter- 
mined to wean him from ftudies fo congenial to 
his difpofition, fent him firft to Montpelier, 
and thence to Bologna, for the purpofe of ftu- 
dying the law. To a mind fo refined and ele- 
gant, the dry and uninterefting details of Irne- 
rius muft naturally appear ufelefs and unplea- 
fant. It was a ftudy, fays Petrarch, for which 
nature never intended me, and which, at the 
death of my father, I totally neglected. Cice- 
ro, Virgil, and Ovid had for him the mod al- 
luring charms; they were the companions of 
his leifure moments, and by their afliftance 
his natural propenfity to claffical learning was 
confiderably fupported and increafed. To thefe, 
his moft favourite authors, was owing a cool- 
nefs which fubfifled for fome time between him 
and his father, who, from the miftaken idea of 

his 
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his mifapplication of time, feized his little li- 
brary V and burnt it before his face. This was 

an 

■ Cicero and Virgil, as he himfelf tells us, were faved. 
Pater nam memini me tarn medium contemplatus, fubito 
duos libros, penfe jam incendio aduftos, eripuit; et Virgi- 
lium dextra tenens, laeva Rhetoricam Ciceronis, utrum- 
que flenti mihi fubridens ipfe porrexit : " Et habe tibi 
hunc (inquit) pro folatio quodam raro animi, hunc pro 
adminiculo civilis ftudii."— His tarn paucis, fed tamen 
xnagnU comitibus animum folatus, lachrymas prefli ; de- 
inde circa primos annos adolefcentis, mei juris efFectus* 
libris legalibus abdicatis, ad folita remeavi ; eo ferventior, 
quo interrupta dele&atio acrior redit— Lib. xv. Ber. 
Sen™. EpiiL 1.— See an account of the lofs of two very 
valuable manufcripts of Cicero, in which was his Trca- 
tife on Glory, in the Life of Petrarch, by the ingenious 
Mrs. Dob fon— Menage has given us an anecdote concern- 
ing the lofs of Cicero's Treatife De Gloria, which I will 
tranferibe, although it has been very fatisfa&orily contra- 
dicted by Bayle, under the article Alcyonius. Letraitede 
la Gloire de Ciceron fut trouve tout entier par Philclphe. 
II regarda cette heureufe decouverte comme un raoien 
cde fe faire valoir dans le monde, Be d'acquerir une 

grandc 
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an infupportable blow to all hit literary attain* 
ments ; and fo ftrongly did he exprefi his Ion 
row, that his father, moved by his entreaties,, 
permitted him, at proper intervals, to foften 
the feverer ftudies of the law with the perufal of 
his favourite authors* In die year 1326, Pe» 
trarch, having heard of the death of his father, 
quitted Bologna, and arrived at Avignon, juft 
time enough to pay his laft duties to his dying 
mother. At that time Petrarch (now in his 
22dyear), together with his brother, entered 



•w 



grande reputation. Cell pourquoi il fongea d'abord a le 
faire paroitre comrae fon proprc ouvrage ; mais craig- 
nant que ce raenfongc ne fut decouvert dans la fuite 
des terns il fit un traite De Contexnptu Mundi, qu' il ne 
v compofa que des lambaux du livre de Ciceron, qu* il 
attacha enfemble du xnieux qu'il put: apres quoi il 
jetta au feu le traite De la Gloire ; et fit perdre a la 
republique des lettres, par cette attion odieufe, un ouv- 
rage ou il eft a prefumer qui Ciceron n'etoit pasmoins- 
admirable, ni raoins eloquent que dans fes autres ouv- 
rages*— Tom. iii. p. 163. 

into 
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into an ecckfiaftical order, for the purpofe of 
holding a benefice granted to them by the Pope* 
Petrarch , ever ftudious of his drefs. and of 
perfonal elegance, only took the prieft's ton- 
fore, that he might the more indulge himfelf in 

• " In the form of Petrarch (fays Jannot Manettus) 
there was a happy mixture of majefty and grace : he had 
fo much agility and dexterity that no one could gain 
the maflery of him." He was extremely well made, and 
had a very fair complexion ; his conversation was eafy 
and pleafant ; he never difguded by an odentatious dis- 
play of learning, and always gave his opinion with mo* 
defty and diffidence. In the expencea of his table he 
was moderate, generally eating fruit, and drinking wine 
plentifully xliluted with water ; and always dined and 
fupped (landing. Although temperate himfclf, he was 
particularly pleafed if any one would call in at dinner- 
time. Four times in the week he faded, and on Fridays 
generally dined on bread and water. He was unufually 
fearful of thunder and lightning— flept but (hortly, and 
mod commonly in his- clothes. At midnight he arofe to 
perform the dated fcrviccs of his order, and afterwards 
returned to his favourite literary ftudics. 

external 
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external ornaments. ,c Do you recollecV' &yt 
he, in a letter to his brother, at that time a 
Carthufian, " Do you recollect how attentive 
we wexe to oar drefs — how much time we (pent 
in ornamenting our perfons — how anxious we 
were left a blaft of wind might derange our 
curls, and how careful not to difcompofe the 
plaits of our gowns ?" By this attention to his 
perfon, and this vanity in drefs, we may natu- 
rally conclude that he gave himfelf up more 
readily to love, and was only ftudious how he 
might appear more graceful and elegant in the 
eyes of a miilrefs. It was on the 6th of April, 
on the morning of Good- Friday, in the year 
1327, that going to hear the matin-prayers in 
the church of St. Claire at Avignon, Petrarch 
for the firft time faw the young and beauteous 
Laura, whofe name, whofe perfon, and accom- 
plifhments, have been rendered immortal by 
the mod tender and exquifite verfes which the 

imagination. 
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imagination of a lover could invent. Laura> 
who at the. age only of thirteen had charms 
fofficient to captivate the heart of Petrarch, 
mufl have been by nature eminently beautiful, 
if we can believe the luxuriant defcriptions of 
her lover. But it has been well obferved. that. 
die warm colouring and expreflive touches of 
the poet, mult give way to the more correct' 
defign of the painter p, who has reprefentedher 

as. 

* A fmall portable picture- of Laura was painted by Si- 
mon de Sienna, an intimate friend of Petrarch. A copy 
of this picture is now preferred in the houfe of Sade at 
Avignon. Laura appears in. it, d re fifed in red, holding 
a flower in . her hand, with a fweet and modeft counte- 
nance, rather inclining to tendcrnefs. Under the porti- 
co of Notre Dame de Dons is a painting in Frefco much 
damaged by the weather, but fumciently perfect to dif- 
tinguifh the figure of Laura dre(Ted in green, at the feet 
of St. George on horfeback, who delivers her from the 
dragon. In the church of St. Maria Novella at Flo- 
rence, is an allegorical picture by the fame artift, 

in 
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us of a fair and delicate complexion ; her hair 
of a light colour; her face round, with a fmall 

forehead, 

in which Laura, among the females who repre- 
sented the pleasures of the world, is drefled in green, 
with a little flame rifing from her breaft, her gown em- 
broidered with flowers. At Sienna is (hewn a p&ure 
-of the Virgin, which was intended for a portrait of Lau- 
Ta— in this alfo {he has a green robe, and her eyes are 
fixed on the ground* An old picture of Laura was 
<purchafed in 1642, by Cardinal Barberini, which had 
been for fome time preferved at Avignon. In the pa* 
lace of Turin (fays an entertaining traveller} are two ori- 
ginal portraits— one of Petrarch, the other of his be- 
loved Laura, by Brongino, a famous painter of that day. 
Her fort of beauty would never have captivated me, had 
I been Petrarch — firft, her hair is red ; her eyebrows ex- 
tremely narrow, and exadtly forming a flat arch ; her 
eyes fmall ; her nofe a little hooked, and rifmg too high 
in the middle ; her mouth not very fmall, and lips Hke 
two fcarlet threads ; a very faint colour in her cheeks; 
the contour of the face more fquare than oval ; her coun- 
tenance more demure than engaging ; her head is covered 
•with a kind of caul, which fits clofe, and is of gold 

net, 
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forehead, and cheeks rather foil ; her eyes much 
caft down, and almoft clofed — the whole coun- 
tenance feems to exprefs the modeft fimplicity of 
a young girl of a mild difpofition and extreme 
baflifulnefs. The meek and referred temper of 
Laura, was, in the eyes of Petrarch, a virtue 
worthy of efteem and veneration : but at the 
fame time that he admired the endowments of 
her mind, he was not blind to the beauties of 

net, with pearls of precious flones fattened on in lo- 
zenges : this caul confines her hair, excepting a border or 
roll) which is left all round clofe to her face.' Her gown, 
which I imagine was intended to imitate embroidery of 
that day, looks now like a piece of an old Turkey car- 
pet ; it is without plaits. Two rows of large pearls, in- 
termixed with rubies and emeralds, hang about her 
neck.— I give you this detail of her dreft, as it was pro- 
bably the fafhion of her day, and I fuppofe was efteem- 

ed extremely becoming. As for Petrarch, he is exceed- 
ingly ugly indeed, but has a very fenfible black and 
yellow face. — Letters from Italy, in the Years 1770 and 
1771, by Lady Miller, vol. i. p. 119. 

E her 
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her perfon ; and, by indulging himfelf in the* 

pleating conceptions of his imagination, we 

may not be furprifed if he compared her to 

the faultlefs beings of another world. Some 

there are who, in the characters of Petrarch 

and Laura, have difcovered the debauchee 

and the harlot; and have even infinuated 

that Clement the Sixth, informed of the 

improper correspondence of thefe lovers, had 

threatened Petrarch with excommunication, 

unlefs he married Laura 9, whom it was 

fuppofed 

i Alexander Velutello, who lived in the 16th cen- 
tury, not content with the opinions of the learned' 
concerning the family of Laura, went purpofely to 
enquire at Avignon. He fearched all the regifters, to 
find out when-ftie war baptized, and when buried ; co- 
pied all the pedigrees of the noble families of the 
country ; and, after all his indefatigable enquiries and 
expenfive journies, he flattered himfelf that he had dif- 
covered that Laura was the daughter of Henry de Cha- 
beau, a Lord of Cabreria, and that (he was baptized. 

the 
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luppofed he had debauched: while others* 
verging on to the extremity of prudery, 
have conceived that the love of Petrarch 
was merely platonic, and perfectly philofo- 

the 4th of June, 1314; Louis Beccadelli, afterwanfs- 
archbifliop of Ragufa, wifhing to follow the example 
of Velutello, and to profit by the difcovery of Laura's 
tomb, in the church of the Cordeliers at Avignon, in 
the year 1333, fpent his time in many fruitlefs attempts 
in this purfuit, and many ufelefs enquiries. At lad Mr. 
1' Abbe de Sade, whom this difcovery of the tomb 
perfonally interefted, proved that Laura was the daugh- 
ter of the Chevalier Audebert de Noves, a magiftrate of 
Avignon — that flie was born about the year 1308, in the 
fuburbs of that town; and in the year 1325 married to 
Huques, fon of Paul Sade. In an elegant pamphlet, 
publiflied, I believe, about three years ago (for I have 
not feen it lately), intitled, An Effayonthe Life and Cha- 
racter of Petrarch, the curious reader will meet with 
ibme very ftrong and ingenious arguments which prove 
that Laura never was married; and Velutello himfelf 
fays, " Per cofa certa habbiamo da tenere che non foffe 

• * 

** mairaaritata." 

£ 2 phkal;.- 
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phical; founded only on the virtues of tie 
heart, and the intellectual powers of the mind* 
But fay, ye cold and phlegmatic definers of 
love! was it to the accoraplifhments of the 
mind that Petrarch paid fuch tender and fervid 
devotion? Could fuch warm and enthufiaftic 
raptures, fuch expreffions of love (by fome 
deemed metaphyseal), be wailed on mere men- 
tal talents, however ufeful and excellent, in a 
woman ? It was indeed a paffion as lading as it 
was vehement ; and the more Laura feemed to 
check the ardent tranfports of her lover, the 
more impetuous was he in his expreffions, the 
more animated in his poetry. That (he would 
fometimes bellow on him marks of her efteein 
and regard, at thofe moments when love and 
pity had fome afcendant over her, is very evi- 
dent from many parts of his fonnets; and at 
thefe blefl intervals Petrarch breaks forth with 
faptures the mod expreffive of his fhort and mo- 
mentary 
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mentary happinefs. Petrarch, loft to die re- 
pofe of peace 4hd folitude, and abandoned to 
the moil poignant fenfations of love, had long 
endeavoured to flifle a paflion which for fo 
many years had been f offered with the tendered 
hopes : a retrofpeft of the time that was pail, 
confumed in idle and ufelefs anxiety, was even 
painful and gloomy. With the determination 
therefore of banifhing from his mind the too 
ftrongly imprefTed idea of his Laura, and devot- 
ing the remaining years of his life to the ftudy 
of polite literature, he broke away abruptly 
from Avignon r , and travelled through France, 

Germany, 

r The beauty of Laura, in the mean time, drew 
<daily to Avignon a crowd of ftrangers, anxious to view 
the beautiful form of her, who had infpired the firft 
of poets with the raoft exquifite and pathetic fenti- 
ments. Petrarch himfelf fays of her, that " in all the 
xonverfations he ever held with her, (he remonflrated 
with him on the fruitleflhefs of his paflion ; and, rather 

£ £ than 
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Germany, and Italy, with earneft hopes of 
abandoning for ever the deareft object of his af- 
fections. Ever reftlefs and unfettled, he 
wandered from country to country; and en- 
deavoured, by mixing with the families of 
other nations, to wean himfelf from a paffion, 
which, to his forrow, lie found firm and im- 
movable. In 1330, having paft part of the 
year in England, he returned to Avignon, with 
the bifhop Colonna, between whofe brother and 
Petrarch a fincere friendfhip fubfifted. How- 
ever foreign courts and foreign manners might 
have pleafed and attracted him, Petrarch could 
not root out entirely from his breaft the fubtle 
poifon of love and admiration. His abfence 
from Laura ferved only to heighten his paffion ; 
and even the fuppofrtion of her favouring the 
addreflfes of other fuitors, made her appear more 

than feem to favour his addrefTes, endeavoured to ex- 
cite him to other purfuits." 

lovely 
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lovely and beautiful. At his return, chagrined 
perhaps at her coolnefs and referve, he bade 
adieu to the gaieties of Avignon, and retired 
to the beautiful fpot of Valclufia, where he 
fought to bury, in peace and folitude, the in- 
creafing violence of his attachment. But not 
even in this favourite retreat could his imagi- 
nation abandon his amiable Laura, Some of 
the moil tender of his fonnets were written in 

a, 

his retirement, when his fancy, heated with the 
idea of his abfent miftrefs, and having its free 
courfe, poured forth itfelf in complaints, with 
which .(fays he) the vallies, and even the air 
itfelf , refounded. In 1334, at this feat of the 
Mufes, Petrarch began a Latin poem, in honor 
of Scipio Africanus, which he intitled Africa*, 

.and 

• When Petrarch wrote his Africa, he had not feen 
Silius Italicus. I will add the opinion of Boccacio on 
this poem— Efto scvo noftro tertius exfurgat Africanus, 

£ 4 non 
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and which he finifhed after he had received the 
laureat's crown. An epic poem, however in- 
different, 

non minor! gloria, majori tamen juftitia delatus in aethe- 
ra, vcrfu viri ccleberrimi Franc ifci Petrarch*, nuper 
laurea Romas infigniti ; tanta enim facundia & lepiditate 
fermonis in medium trahitur, ut fere ex tenebris longi 
filentii in ampliffimam lucem dedu&us videatur.— -That 
Petrarch himfelf had but a mean opinion of this poem, 
we may judge from the following anecdote— When he 
was at Verona, a great concourfe of people aflembled to 
behold fo extraordinary a man : fome among the crowd, 
with the hopes of pleafing him, began to recite parts 
of his Africa; but Petrarch burft into tears, and en- 
treated them to defift; adding, that it would be his 
greateft pleafure to burn with his own hands fo unfinifh- 
«d a work. In the life of Petrarch before cited, the au- 
thor cfs has faid, " It feems extraordinary that Petrarch 
(hould never have (hewn Boccacio a poem he had fpent 
fo much time in compofing." It appears very evident, 
by this fhort eulogium of Boccacio, that he had feen the 
Africa, fince he fays, " F. Petrarchac nvper laurea Romas 
infigniti." In 1341 Petrarch was crowned, and in 1375 
Boccacio died, one year after Petrarch. If Boccacio had 

-never 
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different, in thofe days of ignorance was 
effeemed a prodigy* No fooner had Petrarch 
fhewn the firft {ketch, and fome fragments of it* 
to his friends, than copies were eagerly circu- 
lated, and the defire of every one to read fuch 
an aftonifhing performance was readily excited* 
This poem,, and other Latin works which he 
wrote about that time, although infinitely in- 
ferior to die chafte fryle of Tully or Virgil* 
yet, upon the whole, were the beft examples of 
modern Latinity fince Claudian. The Italians, 
fenfible of the magnificence of their anceftors, 
and proud of the name of Petrarch, determined 
to revive the games in the Capitol; and confer 
jf the laureate's crown on the moil eminent poet 
of their nation '. The fenators of Rome, (truck . 

with 

never feen the Africa till after the death of Petrarch, 
he would hardly have {aid nuper, after the lapfe of 34 
years. 
* Hodierno die, hora ferine tenia, litters fenatus mihi 

reddite 
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with the admiration which all Europe had For 
the merits of Petrarch, and animated with the 
earned exhortations of Robert king of Naples, 
and the biftiop Colonna, fent an invitation to 
him to accept of this diftinguilhed honour. On 
the fame day he received a letter from Robert 
de Bardi, Chancellor of the Univerfity of Pa- 
ris, begging him to repair thither for the fame 
purpofe . He gave the preference *o Rome, 

as 

'f edditse funt ; in quibus obnixe admodum, et raultis per- 
fuauonibus, ad percipiendam lauream pocticam Romara 
vocor. Eodem hoc ipfo die, circa horam decimam, ta- 
per eadem re, ab illuftri viro Roberto, ftudii Parificnfis 
Cancellario, concive meo, mihique et rebus meis amiciHi- 
mo, nuncius cum litteris ad me venit. Ille me ex- 
quifitiflimis rationibus ut earn Parifium hortatur. Ur- 
get enim hinc novitatis gratia, hinc reverentia vetufta- 
tis, hinc amicus, hinc patria. — Epift. Thomae Mefta- 
.nenfi. 

° Certatim duae maximae urbes expofcerent, Roma atque 
JParifius, altera mundi caput & urbium regina, nutrix al- 
tera 
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:*s the mod celebrated city in the world* So 
modeft was he, and fo little fenfible of the extra- 
ordinary talents which he poflefled> that he de- 
termined to go to Naples, that he might be ex- 
amined whether he was worthy of fuch high 
honours or not. Eafter-day, in 1341, was the 
time appointed for this feftival*. Petrarch,. 

tera noftri temporis ftudiorum. Poft varias delibera- 
tioncs, ad cxtremum non alibi quam Roma, fuper cine- 
ribus antiquorum vatum inque illorum fede, percipere, in- 
genti alios fratre tuo fuaTore & confultore, difpofui, hoc 
ipfo die iter aggredi. In quo pkifculum temporis «xi- 
gitur ; adeundusenim rex, videnda Parthenopc, inde iter 
erit Roraam. 

w Senuccio del Bene, a poet of Florence, who was an 
eye-witncfs, thus dcfcribes this public folemnity— Pe- 
trarch, clothed in a velvet robe of violet colour, and bound 
with a zone of diamonds, was conveyed in a triumphal 
car to the Capitol ; and there, amidft the applaufe of an 
innumerable multitude, was prefented with three crowns, 
.of laurel, ivy, and myrtle. 

See F. Petrarchx Epift. Sec. lib. v. Ren. Sen* 

led 
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led in triumphal proceffion to the Capitol x ,wu 
crowned with a wreath of laurel by the fenator 
Qrfo del Anquillara, amidft the acclamations 
of the people of Rome* 

After this feftival Petrarch went to Parma, 
and (bid fome time in the family of the Corre- 
gos, by whofe intereft he gained the aiehdea- 

* Idibus Aprilis, anno aetafeis hujus ultimas 1341, in Ca- 
pitolio Roraac, magna populifrequentia, ct ingenti guadia, 
peractum eft quod nudius tcrtius de me Rex apud Ne- 
apolim deer eve raL Urfus Anquillarix comes, ac fenator, 
praealti vir ingenii, regio judicio probatum laureis fron- 
dibus infignivit. After this he adds an anecdote of hit 
being robbed, which I will not omit— CaUera fupra fpera 
et fupra fidera fucceflifle noveris : at, ut recenti experi- 
mento cognofcerem quam hetis juncta fint triflia, vix 
maenia urbis egreffi, ego cum his qui me terra et pelago 
fecuti erant, in latronum armatas manus incidimus, 
c quibus ut liberati, et Romam redire compulfi fumus : 
quantufque ibi ob hanc caufam populi motus ! et ut die 
poflero certiori armatorum fulti praefidio difceffimus, ac 
.csteros vix cafus fi explicare tentavero, longa erit hifto- 
ria — Epifl*. See". Barbato SulmonenG. 

conry 
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corny of Parma, at that time vacant* In 1342* 
Clement the Sixth being elected Pope, Petrarch, 
and the famous Gabrina (more commonly 
known by the name of Cola del Rienzi), were 
deputed as ambafladors to carry the complimen- 
tary letters. Clement, a profefled admirer of 
Petrarch, conferred on him a rich priory near 
Pifa, and wifhed to create him his apoftolical 
fecretaryj but Petrarch, ever a foe to reftrittion 
and confinement, begged to be excufed from ac- 
cepting this important office. It was at this period, 
furrounded with friends and protectors, whofe 
inclination and ftudy it was to render him every 
poffible fervice, that he loft his beft and moft 
illuftrious patron, bifhop Colonna; and, as if 
it was by the decree of heaven that his happi- 
nefs mould be embittered with the moft poig- 
nant affliction, the news of the untimely death 
of his miftrefs reached him at Parma. On the 
6th of April 1347, the fame day and the fame 

hour 
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hour when, one- and- twenty years before, (he was ; 
firft feen by Petrarch, died the beauteous and 
accomplifhed Laura. This melancholy event, 
which Petrarch had forefeen, and which his 
miftrefs, not cheerful as ufual, but pale and 
weeping, had announced to him in a dream, 
happened whilft he was at Verona* The excefs 
of his grief will be eafily conceived by thofe 
whofe feelings are awake to the warm glow of 
fympathy ; fince, even to the cold and inani- 
mate heart, the pen of an hiftorian can give no 
adequate idea r. The fonnets which he com- 
pofed after her death, to beguile the melancho- 

y Who can read thefc lines without wifhing to know 
what beautiful and lovely form i* the fubjett of fuch ten*- 
der expreflions? 

— - Lampeggiar del* angel ico rifo 
Che fole an far in terra un paradifo 
Poca polvere fon, che nulla fente 
£d io pur vivo 

Sonnet 252.- 

r 
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ly hours, where he fo pathetically laments the 
lofs of this his deareft and moft. valuable trea- 
fure, are conceived and executed with the high- 
eft elegance and expreffion. To the chilled and 
benumbed apathift the marvellous tendernefs of 
Petrarch appears tame and infipid*. But it is 
not to thefe that the poet makes his appeal; it 
is to the companionate heart, which can be for- 
cibly affe&ed with the tender emotions of fenfi- 
bility. Petrarch, fixed as it were with the 
(hock, fpent the remainder of the year at Par- 
ma, in inexpreflible forrow. The contempla- 
tion of his misfortunes feemed to have entirely 
engaged his thoughts ; but, fenfible of his too 
firm attachment to an object which exifted 
only in imagination, he endeavoured, by a tour 
into Italy, to diffipate the cloud of forrow 
•which loured over him. After having vifited 
Rome and Florence, he returned to Valclufia,. 

the- 
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the feat of folitude and the Mufes * ; bnt the 
fight of this favourite retreat, and the well- 
known profpeft of Avignon, opened anew the 
wounds of affliction, and reftoied the image 
of his departed Laura. At the death of Cle- 
ment the Sixths which happened in 1 3 52 , In- 
nocent 

■"• Vallc, die de* lament! miei fc* piena, 
Fiume, che fpeflb delmio pianger crefci, 
Fere Glveflre, vaghi augelli, e pefci 
Che Tuna, e l'altra verde riva affrena ; 

Aria dc' miei fofpir calda, e ferena, 
Dolce fentier, che fi amaro riefci 
Colle, che mi piacefti, hor mi rincrefci, 
Ou' ancor per ufanza amor mi mena, 

Ben riconofco in voi l'ufate forme, 
Non laflb in me, che da fi lieta vita 
Son fatto albergo d'infinita doglia. 

Quinci vedea '1 mio bene, e per quell* orme 
Torno a veder, ond' al ciel nuda c gita 
Lafciando in terra la fua bella fpoglia. 

Sonnet 261. 

• The very vehement invectives and fevere farcafms 

which 
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Wceht the Sixth was eleded to the papal chair £ 
and fo indifferent was he ifi every thing that re- 

which Petrarch is continually throwing out againft 
phyficians, may be eatily accounted for. Clement being 
dangeroufly ill, and wrfhing to follow the advice of the 
eminent phyficians, Petrarch, warning him of his dan- 
ger if he trufted to different opinions, defired him tcv 
choofe only one, whom he knew to be faithful and 
well informed. The perfon by whom he fent thfo 
meflage making fome miflake, Clement defired Pe- 
trarch to fend him his opinion in writing. The letter 
unfortunately falling into the hands- of the Pope's chief 
phyfician, he was highly incenfed at this infult, which 
lie fuppofed'was intended for the whole profefliorl, 
and inftantly returned a moft cutting and fevcre ax*- 
fwer. This d Few from Petrarch all thofe bitter ftrokes 
of ridicule and contempt which are occafionally intro- 
duced in his Letters, and which firmly fixed that aver- 
fion which hoe ever had to the ftudy and profeflbrs of 
phytic—- Petrarque etoit grand ennerni (fays Menage) des • 
medecins, fur les mots, *' Ars longa vita brevis," qui 
font au commencement des Aphorifmes d' Hippocrate, il ■ 
dit d'eux que, vitam dum brevcm dixerunt, brevi/fi- 
xnam effeccrunt. 

f-* garded 
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glided literanrie, and (a weak in nndrrftanil. 
ing, that he (ufpe&cd Petrarch to be a magi- 
cian b . The friends of the injured poet advifed 
him inftantly to undeceive the Pope, by going 
to him in peffon; bat he, negiefting their ad- 
vice, and defpifing the foppofitions of this pre- 
judiced prince, chofe rather to quit Valclufia, 
and return to Italy. At Milan he was detain- 
ed by the archbifhop John Vifconti, who fent 
hira as his ambaflador, in 1354, to Venice, oa 
: a treaty of peace. Petrarch, difappointed in 
his hopes, returned to Milan, and thence went 
-to Mantua, at the rcqueftof Charles the Fourth, 
who received him with the mod flattering 
marks of efleem, and wifhed him to accompa- 
ny the court to Rome ; but this honor Petrarch 
•refufed. In a letter to Charles c , he rernon- 

b Virgil, the great favourite of Petrarch, was fup- 
pofed to fludy the dark fcience of witchcraft. 

e See his printed letter in his fecond book de Vita 
' Solitaru. 

it rated 
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ftrated with him on the folly of his journey, 
and his want of attention to the diforders of the 
ftate ; but fo far was the emperor from correct- 
ing this liberty, that he ftill honored him with 
his correfpondence, and conferred on him the 
titular honor of Count Palatine. All thefe 
polls and preferments, although high and lucra- 
tive, were only the fource of trouble and fa- 
tigue* To Petrarch the tumult of a court was 
far from agreeable ; and that he might enjoy 
* retirement, fo. congenial to his foul, he chofe a 
fpot called Linternum, which belonged to the 
family of the Vifconti, where he fpent the 
greateft part of his time in reading, walking, 
and frequently paying vifitsto his patron. In 
1360, Petrarch, at the requeft of Vifconti, 
went as ambaftador to Paris, to compliment 
John II. on his return from England, and ac- 
ceflion to the throne. John, a lover and pro- 
1 tc&or of the mufes (whofe difpofition was to-* 

F 2 tally 
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tally unlike that of his turbulent father Philip)^ 
received him with carefles, and treated him 
with the moft friendly marks of hofpitalky^ 
At his return from Paris he received an invita- 
tion to the court of the emperor Charles ; but 
this he refufed, pleading, as an excufe, his age 
and infirmities. It was not from Charles that 
Petrarch wished for honors- and riches, for of 
thefe he had fufficienfj it was a Pemedy for the 
miferies and misfortunes of .his country. How* 
ever weak in other refpetts, Charles fupported, 
with honor to himfelf, a firm and inviolable 
friendfhip for Petrarch ; and, as a prefent at 
the birth of his fon, in 1361, fenthim a goblet 
of geld, of great value and exquifite workman- 
ship. Thc'fome year he received an invitation 
to the courts of John king of France, and 
Pope Innocent the Sixth; but from both thefe 
hemodeftly excufed himfelf: and, in a letter to 
Cardinal de Taillerand,he mentions* ho w-greaS^ 

\y 
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ry he was furprifed that a pope, who was fo 
weak as to fuppofe him a magician, could with 
any confiftency offer him the poft of Apoftolical 
iSecretary. Padua, Milan, and Venice, were 
the places chofen by Petrarch for his fummer 
refidence. AtFerrara, from the Marquis Ni- 
colas the Second, he received diftinguifhed ho- 
<nors ; and at laft retired to the beautiful town 
of Arqua, celebrated by the refidence and 
death of Petrarch, which happened on the even- 
ing of the 1 8th of July, 1374. — He had re- 
tired to his ftudy, as ufual; and was found the 
next day dead, with his head reding on a book* 
Thus, full of years and glory, died Fran- 
cis Petrarch, the mod learned and accom- 
plifhed fcholar of the age. — His funeral obfe- 
quies were, like Dante's, conducted with the 
utmoft magnificence. The bifhops of Padua, 
'Vicenza, Verona, and Trevifa, perfonally af- 
filed in the ceremony. The nobility and uni- 

F j verfity 
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vcrfity of Padua attended in a body ; and the- 
pall, which was of cloth of gold, fringed with 
two rows of lace and ermine, was fupportsd by 
itxteen doctors of the univerfity. Bonaventuce 
4e Peraga, an intimate 1 friend of Petrarch, pro- 
nounced the funeral oration over the body,, 
•which was interred in the church of Arqua*. 
/where a tomb of red marble was afterwards- 
built, with columns in the old tafte, of which 
Petra rch had been a profefled admirer *. 

d On this tomb were engraved- Chcfc three Latin verfe*,. 
written by Petrarch : 

Frigida Francifci tegit hie lapis ofTa Petrarch*. 
Sufcipc, Virgo parens, animam ; fate Virgine, parce f 
Feftaque jam terris, coeli rcquiefcat in arce. 

In 1667 Paul de Valdezucchi, proprietor of Petrarch's 
houfc at Arqua, had his buft in bronze placed on this 
maufoleum. In 1630 fome perfons broke into this 
tomb, and took away fome of Petrarch's bones to fell 
them. The fenate of Venice, enraged at this facrilege, 
punifhed thofe who were guilty of it with extreme fe- 
verity. — Life of Petrarch, vol. ii. p. 544. 

Irr 
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In his youth, Petrarch, ever a votary to love,- 
Had two children, the mother of whom is not 
known, but fuppofed to have been of noble fa- 
mily. The eldeft, a fon, died at Verona, in 
1 361, aged 24 years— the other, a daughter, 
named Frances, born, according to the Abbe de 
Sade, m 1348, was married to Francis Brof- 
iino, whom Petrarch in his. wilt appointed his 
heir.— Whether' Petrarch thought himfelf poor^ 
or whether it is through modefty that he feya- 
in his will, «« Praedi&i autem amiei de parvitate* 
•* hujufmodi kgatorum non me accufent, fed 
** fortunam," I leave to the reader ta determine. - 
But if we examine his will, we (hall find that,, 
confidering the times in which he lived, and the 
neceflary expences of his many Journeys, his 
many and valuable ecolefiafticaf pr e ferm ents, he 
muft have been worth confiderable property* 

The chief legacies in his will are as folfews : 
*' Lego autem ecclefiae Padua? ducatos ducentos 

F 4, auri, 
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auri, ad cmendum aliquantulam terra*. *Lego 
lutein ecclefiae apud quam (epeliar ducatos vi- 
ginti; aliis aatem ecclefiis quatuor ordinum 
Mendicantium, fi ibi fuerint, ducatos quinquc 
pro qualibet. Paupcribus Chrifti lego centum 
ducatos diftribuendos ; ita tamen, ut de dicta 
quantitate nulla ultra fingulos ducatos accipiat. 
Magnifico domino meo Paeduano^Erancifco de 
Carrariae), quia ipfe per Dei gratiam non eget, 
et .ego nihil habeo dignum fe, dimitto tabulam 
meam, fiveiconara, B.Marise, operis Jo&ii d , pic- 
jtoris egregii. De equis meis, fi quos habuero 
in tempore tranfitus mei qui placeant, Bonza- 
nello di Vicentiae, et Lorbardo a Serico, con- 
civibus Paduanis, volo quod inter eos fortian- 
jur; et, praeter hoq, difto Lorbardo, qui rerum 
Juarum curam depofuit, ut meas res age ret, 
obligatum me confiteor in 134 ducatis auri, et 
Jplidis 1 6, quos expendit in utilitatibus meis, 8c 

* i. c. Giotto. 

jnulto 
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multo amplius. Item lego eidem Lorbardo 

cyphum meum, parvum, rotundum, argenteum 

& auratum, cum quo bibat aquam, quam li- 

benter bibit, multo libentius quam vinum. 

Prefbytero Joanni .a Bocheta, cuftodi Ecclefiae 

noflrae, breviarium meum magnum, quod Vene- 

tiis emi pretio centum librarum. Domino de 

Certaldo, feu Boccatio, verecunde admodum 

tanto viro, tarn modicum lego quinquaginta 

florenos auri de Florentia, pro una vefte hye- 

mali, ad ftudium, lucubrationefque noclurnas* 

Magiftro T. Bambafiae de Ferrara legoleutara 

meum bonum. Magiftro Joanni de Horologio, 

phyfico, lego quinquagintos ducatos auri, pro 

emendo fibi unum parvum annulum digito gef- 

iandum, in memoriam mei. De familiaribus 

,autem domefticis fie ordino : BarthoP. de Se- 

jiis, viginti ducatos ; Zilio de Florentiac, domi- 

icillo meo, fupra falarium fuum, fi quiddebetur, 

viginti ducatos : et fi haberem plures, aut alios 

plures 
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plates pauciorcfvc domicillos, fupra lalariunr 
Fuum, pro quolibet, fiorenos&u ducatos vrginti;- 
femulis duos pro quoKbet; coquo duos. Om- 
nium fane bonorum roobiKum & immobiKum 
quae habeo, vcl habiturus fura, ofoictmque font 
vel erunt, umrm (blum heredem rnftituo Fran- 
cifcolum de Borfano, filium quondam damint 
Amicoli dc Borfano, civem Mediolani." 

By the death of Petrarch, Italian poetry, and 
literature in general, fullered a fevere and land- 
ing fhock. It was owing to him that a tanV 
for the mufes was more generally diffufed 
throughout Italy, and the lofs of Dante com- 
penfated by his eminent talents. The language - 
of Italy, at this period, began to afTume new 
Beauties ; but fo little did Petrarch fuppofe that 
his fonnets were the caufe of this change, that: 
Ifefays in one of them (P. II* 252J, " If 1 had 
conceived that thefe poetical complaints would 
have been fo much efteemed,- 1 would have" 

eompofed? 



«mpofed more, and in afeetter-ftyleV By 
this it appears that unfefs love had infpired him 
•with fuch melancholy ftrains, . Petrarch would 
hardly have exercifed hia genius on indifferent 
ibbjeds, fince he was only excited to it by his- 
paflion, and in his poetry fpoke only the lan« 
guage of his heart ; for, as his countryman fays,. 

Amor prima trovo le rime, e vcrfi, 
£ fuoni, e canti, cd ogni melodio. 

The firft dawnings of revived literature appear- 
ed in the metrical romances of the Troubadours,. 
or Provencal poets, which, although written* 
ifl a language compofed of Latin and Gaulic,, 
were neverthelefs adapted to catch the attentions 
of the illiterate by the pompous defcriptions o£T 
heroes, tournaments, feafts* and triumphs; an& 
among thofe of a more polifhed mind were con* 

•Lalaogue Italienne (fays Cardinal Perron) eft fort, 
propre pour la chofes d 'amour, a caufe dc la quantite de 
diminutifs qu' elle ppflede* 

fide red 
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tian, both Troubadours of eminence. Thcfe 
poets wrote on the war which at that time fub- 
fifted between Venice and; Geneva, and in a 

viaanu&ript at Modena their verfes are pieferv- 

-ed. To thefe may be added Sordello, a man 
of rank at Mantua, who flourifhed about the 
middle of the 15th century: he was particu- 
larly wdl feillcd in Prove^al poetry ; and, ac- 
cording to Dante, fpoke the Italian language 
with fluency. The poetry of Italy we may 

* confider as taking its ftyle, though not its rife, 
from France ; and in the hands of Guido Gui- 
nicelli, Cavalcanti, Guitton d'Arezzo, and 
laftly Dante, confiderably foftened and im- 
proved. 

Concerning the firft introduction of me- 
tre into Italian poetry, let us cite a paflage 
from Claude Duret's curious Hiftory of Lan- 
guages. Le Veluteglio, en fes commentaires en 

4angue Italienne, fur les triomphes de Petrarque 

ecrivent 
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fFaughter that modern times had yet exhibited, 
gave to their romantic fi&ion a • rich glow 1 of 
imagery) and clothed in this moil pompous or- 
naments their extravagant ideas of love and va* 
lour. The language of thefe poets was fo general- 
ly underftood, that Bronetto. Latini chofe rather 
to make ufeof it> than write ir* theinharmonious 
tongue of his own country. - That there were 
fome however who only imitated the 'Provencal 
poets in ftyle, and not language, has been be* 
fore mentioned \ but to the account of thofe? 
bards tet us add, that, after Folchetto, a native 
of Geneva, had rendered himfelf illuftriousi 
among the Troubadours at MarfeilJes, an enthu^ 
fiaftic ardor inftantly fpread itfelf over Italy* 
and a conteft for fuperiority in this fpecies of 
writing roufed the imagination; In, the Va*- 
tkan, and library of Modena, are preferved 
manufcripts of the lives of Boniface Calvi, a» 
Genevefe, and Bartholomew G corgi, a Vener- 

tian,. 
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-cement qui k» rythmes Italknnes, et {agon do 
• compoier par fonnets, & ftances eft proyenue, et 
procedu, felon aucuns, des Sicilians, lorfqu'un 
Guillame Ferrabrach, frere de Robert Gui£* 
chard, et autves feigncurs de Calabre & Poa« 
ille, enfans de Tancred Francois-Normand, left 
porterent de la provence en Sicile, pays d' Italic* 
& qu'en ce temps les Francois s'ayderentde 
cefte forme & facon de compofer felon la rap- 
port de Francois Petrarque, en la preface de ce* 
Epitres. Les autves difent que cette facon de 
compofer rythme, fonnets, & ftances, eft pro- 
venue des Hetruriens, dcfquels eftemanele pre- 
mier et plus ancien language Tufcan : No* 
.Francois veulent que cela eft procede de Pinven- 
tion des poetes Provencaux, qui floriflbient en- 
viron T an de falut 1 162, ainfi que Pont bien re- 
marque Colotius & Bembus, en leur difcours de 
cette matiere (p. 819).— That rhyme was ufed 
"iby the Troubadours, is an eftablifhed fa& ; but 

that 
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that it was firft ufed in the Leonine verfes> 
which exifted long before thofe of Provence; 
is, we axe led to conje&ure, indifputable.- 
Rhyme therefore, whether in Latin or French, 
is fuppofed to have been ufed in Sicrly, and 
thence tranfplanted into Italy. — Concerning the 
Gate of Latin literature, before and at the time 
of Petrarch, let usadd a few curfory remarks* 
When the empire of Rome fell a prey to the 
repeated attacks of the northern nations ; and* 
flooded as it were with a torrent of barbarifm *i 

the 

f Some have falfely fuppofed that Leonius, a Latin 
poet in the 12th century, canon of Paris, who wrot* 
the greateft part of the Old Teftament in verfe, wai 
the author and inventor of the Leonine verfes ; but we 
have reafon to fuppofe that they were in vogue many 
years before him. — See Diff: II. Hift, Engl. Poetryj 
vol. 1. ; and Du Cange's Gloflary. 

s In the cafe of moft other conquefts, the language of 
a country has not been totally loft, but m : x?d with that 
of the conquerors; and out of that mixture a corrupt 

language 
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Ifae Latin language gave way to the foreign 
Idioms of the Goths and Lombards, the pure 
and perfect ftyle of the Roman tongue, cor- 
rupted and debafed, loft its original flrength 
and elegance. A mixed j argon of Latin, Celtic, 
and German, was all that remained ; which in 
the courfe of time, and by flow degrees, loft 
its afperity, and formed itfelf into the language 
of Italy : not foft and refined as at prefent (for 
that required long labour, and a milder difpofi- 
: tion), but rough and diflbnant. A long and 
dark night of ignorance fucceeded. To books 
only could the learned refer, as the ftorcs of 
Latin literature, to fupport and propagate the 

language produced. . This was the cafe of the conqueft 
■ of feveral provinces of the Roman empire by the nor- 
thern nations. In Italy, for example, the language that 
took place after it was fubdued by the Lombards, wa§ 
a mixture of the Latin and the language of that peo- 
ple, which is the prefent Italian. 

•Origin and Progrcfs of Language, vol. -i. p. 581. 

G original 
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original language: but, alas! learned that' 
were none who were capable of referring, and 
manufcripts very few which .were known to 
have efcaped the general wreck. In the year 
50 1 , Latin ceafed totally to be fpoken in Ita- 
ly : the natives themfelves, familiarized to fo- 
reign terms and cxpreffions, no longer attempt- 
ed to fupport . their falling language* Igno- 
rance and barbarity overfhadowed alike the 
tongues and the hearts of man : nor was it till 
the introduction of eftablifhed fchools by Char- 
lemagne that the clouds of darknefs began to 
difpel ; and a gleam, though faint, and fcarce 
vifible, fhone on an unenlightened world* 
Churches and monafteries confined within their 
own walls the tender faplings of learning* 
which, for want of room to branch forth, fooa 
withered and died. The pampered monks, 
" thriving on their fat pluralities," through 
indolence and ignorance, checked every com- 
munication 
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Hiunication of liberal information ; and, con- 
tracted in their ideas of knowledge, chofe ra- 
ther to indulge therafelves in the gloomy views 
of fuperftitiori, than enjoy the profpeft- of re- 
vived literature, rifing as it were like the fun 
from mill and clouds. Learning (to ufe the 
words of an ingenious writeF) was confidered 
as dangerous to true piety ; and darknefs was 
neceflary to hide the ufurpations of the clergy, 
who were then exalting therafelves on the ruins 
of civil power. The ancient poets and orators 
were reprefented as feducers to the paths of de- 
finition ; Virgil and Horace were the pimps 
of Hell; Ovid a lecherous fiend; and Cicero 
a* vain declaimer, impioufly elated with the 
talent of heatheniih reafoning. The cireum- 
fcribed notions of knowledge and literature 
were entirely fwallowed up in logical treatifes 
and uninterefting metaphyfics ; the dry and ab- 
flrufe pages of Ariftotle were better fuited to 

G % their 
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their dull and plodding difpofition: and, for 
near three centuries, thefe lazy and unedifying 
priefts were capable only of producing myfte- 
rious fyftems of theological fpeculation, or ufe- 
lefs difputations. — About the beginning of the 
feventh century, the gloom of fuperftitious ig- 
norance gave way to the light of rational in- 
ftrudlion. — The Arabs, who in the ravaging of 
the Afiatic provinces had refcued from deftruc- 
tion the works of fome of the moft eminent 
writers of Greece, by frequent incurfions into 
Europe, imported with them the principles of 
ufeful learning into a country totally dark and 
uninformed. In Spain and Africa univerfities 
were founded for the better propagation of ra- 
tional ftudies; and, by the liberal encourage- 
ment of Charlemagne, the weftern world be- 
came familiarized to the works of the Gre- 
cian and Roman writers. — In the beginning of 
the eleventh century, feveral profeflbrs from 

the 
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the univerfities of Spain undertook the educa- 
tion of youth in Italy. Their method of in- 
ftruction comprehended the moil numerous and 
nfeful fciences; and was adapted to infpire tafte 
and refinement, more than the perplexity of 
fcholaftic difputation. Before the year i ooo, 
the monks of Mount Caffino are faid to have 
diftinguifhed themfelves not only for their 
knowledge of the fciences, but their attention 
to polite literature, and an acquaintance with 
tfoe claffics. Tacitus Jornandes, Jofephus, 
Ovid's Fafti, Cicero, Seneca, Donatus the 
grammarian, Virgil, Theocritus, and Homer, 
had been collected by their learned abbot De~ 
fiderius (or Didier fc ), wjio permitted the monks- 

to* 

" * He mtrft not be confounded with Guillame de Saint 
Didicr, a Provencal poet of the x 2th century, who tran- 
flated the fables of Efop into Provencal verfc. He wrote 
a treatife on fencing. ; and another on dreams, in which 
he laid dawn rules how they might be always true and 

G 3. plca&nt. 
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to tranfcribe them. Cafliodorus, who latterly 
belonged to this convent, had introduced 
among the monks the practice of copying ma* 
nafcFfpts ; and in the convent of St. Bennet a 
fixed portion of the day was fet apart, to be 
fpent entirely in this very laudable exercife* 
But indolence had fo infenfibly crept upon them, 
that in the ninth and tenth centuries this oc- 
cupation was neglected, for the fole purpofe of 
compofing pious legends, unedifying homilies, 
and the Jives of faints and martyrs. To Befide- 
rius it was Jeft to procure new copies, and re- 
vife the old. This illuftrious man (afterwards 
Pope, under the name of Vi&or III.) was elett- 

pleafant. The fecret confided in not loading the fto- 
mach, left the grofs fumes rifing up to the head, mould 
caufe melancholy ideas. The works of the abbot Didier 
are, Dialogorum Libri Quatuor de Miraculis S. Benedi&jj 
aliorumque Monachorum in Monafterio Caflinenfi — Can- 
tus quidam de S. Mauro, abbate Caflinenfi — Epiflolx ad 
Diver fos.— See Poflevinus, vol. i. p. 458. 

ed 
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' ed Abbot in 1058. His zeal for the caufe of 
religion and literature, his refined tafte for the 
polite arts, and his munificence in fapporting 
them, will ever refleft the higheft honor both 
on his head and heart. So liberal was he to his 
fbciety, that he not only procured for them 
books in every fcience and every "language, but 
rebuilt both the church and monaftery, in a 
ftyle truly magnificent. From all parts of Ita- 
ly he collected architeds, fculptors, painters ; 
and artifts (killed in mofaic work, in marble; 
gold, filver, and ivory ; and from Greece the 
ihlayers- of marble for the pavements; and he 
alfo had the art taught to his monks.— Jerome, 
abbot of Pompofa, towards the end of the 
eleventh century, followed the example of 
Defiderius, in amaffing books. An account of 
Ids labours in the caufe of literature was pub- 
IHhed by P. Montfaucon.— In 1053, an Italian, 
-named Papias, publifhed a Latin dictionary, 

G 4 which, 
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which, although defe&ive in many parts, con^ 
tains fome carious information 1 .— The monks 
of Caflino, far from devoting all their time to 
transcribing, began to circulate among them* 
fclves little pieces of poetry, and by degrees to 
compofe larger works.*— William of Pouille- 
wrote a poem in five books, as a hiftory of the 
Normans, from their arrival in Italy to the death 
©f the celebrated Robert Guifchard* — Alfanus, 
archbifhop of Salerna, is the only one whofe 
works we are acquainted with.^— Another poe- 
tical hiftorian was Donizon, a prieft and monk. 
of CanofTa, who wrote in verfe the Life of the 
Countefs Matilda, from her birth. —The num- 
ber of thofe who, about the year 1 1 83, ap- 
plied themfelves to the ftudy of Latin poetry 

s Benedi<Shi5, monachus Caflinenfis clarus, circa A. 1060, 
fcripfit Hiftoriam S. Secunclini, Epifcopi Trojani, in Apu- 
lia; qua2,cum Hymnis in eundem Secundinum, exftatapud 
Ughellum. — Fabricii BibL Med. jEt.iv. p. 555. 

in 
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in Italy, is extremely limited; but thofe who 
wrote verfes merely for chants, fervices, and other 
pious offices* are too numerous to be compre- 
hended in this fhort view. — In the 13th cen- 
tury, whilft the fpirit of claffical Latin poetry 
was univerfally prevailing, our countryman 
((ays Mri Warton) Geoffrey de Vinefauf, an 
aecomplimed fcholar, and educated not only 
in the priory of St. Fridefwide in Oxford, but 
in the univerfities of France and Italy (he was 
a profeflbr at Bologna), publifhed, while at 
Rome, a critical didactic poem, intitled, " De 
Nova Poetica. This book is dedicated to Pope- 
Innocent III. and its intention was to recom- 
mend and illuftrate the new and legitimate: 
mode of verification which had lately begun to- 
flourifh in Europe, in oppofition to the Leo- 
sine or barbarous fpecies." — Stefanardo erf 
Vimercate, a prieft diftinguimed for his learn- 
ing (the firft who was elected Profeflbr of The- 
ology 
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t)logy in the cathedral of Milan), wrote the 
Hiftoiy of Archbifhop Otto Vifconti, in Latin 
verfe; which, confide ring the age, was pare 
arid elegant. Richard, judge of Venoza, 
wrote an elegiac poem, De Nuptiis; and 
James de Benevento was the author of fome 
Carmina Moralia, preferved in MS, in the li- 
brary of the Marquis Ricardi at Florence.— 
After thefe an unknown author wrote £bme 
epigrams, De Balneis Pozzalanicis.-— At this 
period the foreign languages were taught in 
Italy; and the Greek and Arabic, whence 
they tranflated the works of Ariftotle and 
other philofophers, became a neceflary ftudy. 
Hebrew alfo was among their literary accom- 
plifhments. — John of Capua, about the year 
1262, tranflated from the Hebrew his Di- 
reclorium Vitae Humanae, which he fays was 
tranflated from the Indian language into the 
Berfian, thence into Arabic, and from the 

Arabic 
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Arabic into the Hebrew, This Dire&orium 
contains the well-known Culila oV Dimna, five 
TrtQanTty xa.\ i^v^xaT*}*, a collection of fayings> 
part tine, and part fabulous, on moral and 
civil fubjelts, and contains inftru&ion for cour- 
tiers. 

It cannot be fuppofed that, in this fhort 
iketch, I can mention every one who wrote ei- 
ther in Latin verfe or profe, before Petrarch % 
fuffice it therefore to name one, whofe exer- 
tions in the caufe of literature have been bat 
little known, and lefs praifed. The- mod il- 
luftrious therefore of all thofe who wrote their 
hiftories in Latin, was Albertino Moflato k , the 

k The name and writings of MufTato were hardly 
luiown till they were brought forward to the public 
notice in the Eflay on Pope, which I {hall not -be ac* 
cufed of partiality (as I only join the voice of the 
.world) in calling the moil agreeable and judicious piece 
, til criticifm produced by the prefent age. 

Hilt of £ng. Poetry, vol. ii. p. 40a 

hiftorian 
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fciftorian of Padua, eminently flailed in hiflory r 
poetry, and eloquence : he was born in the year 
j2o*i. The lofs of his father when he was 
young, the charge of a numerous family, and 
the poverty which feemed to threaten him, were 
the fouree of innumerable difficulties. In this 
fituation he gained a ' fcanty income by copy- 
ing manufcripts for the fcholars of the univer- 
fity ; and, having conuderable practice, he natu- 
rally imbibed a tafte for literature. His acute 
genius beginning to expand and difplay its 
powers, gained him great patronage; and his 
deep knowledge of law procured him reputa- 
tion and riches. In the year 1325, after. hav- 
ing borne many confiderable offices, and ferved 
in defence of his country, he was banifhed to 
Chiozza, where he died, very old, in 1329. 
In his exile he amufed himfelf with reviling 
and finifhing his hiflorical works. The firft he 
calls Hiftoria Augufta ; containing, in iixteei* 

books, 
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*1>6ok8,the life and actions of the emperor Hen* 
ty the Seventh, to whom he was fent as ambaf* 
Tador by the Paduans fix different times : im 
his hiftory he has inferted all his fpeeches be- 
fore this prince, and in the fenate at Padua* 
His fecond was * kind of record of the events 
in Italy, but particularly in Padua, under the 
Great Can della Scala, and the confequences of 
his expedition. The third contained a rela- 
tion of the methods ufed by the Great Can to 
gain the government of Padua. — When he had 
finifhed thefe works, he flcetched out a Life of 
Louis de Bavaria, but death flopped his pro- 
grefs. — All thefe hiftories were written with 
truth and eloquence: and, as the critics obferve, 
if in his ftyle he had added purity and ele- 
gance, Padua would have boafted of a fecond 
Livy. 

Muflato was fo highly honored for his abili- 

:-tkSj that the bifhop of Padua crowned him pub- 
licly 
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Jidy with laurel ; and iflued an edi&, that ot 
every Chriftmas day the doctors, regents, and 
profeffors of the two colleges in that city, (hould 
go to his houfe in folemn proceffion, with wax 
tapers in their hands* and offer him a tripk 
crown J .— As I have fpoken of him only as an 
hiftorian, it is but proper to mention him as the 
chief rellorer of Latin poetry. His three books 
of the Siege of Padua - his Eclogues, Elegies, 
Epitaphs, Hymns — and his two tragedies, Eoer- 
rinis- and Achilleis, the firft of which is the fate 
of Ecerinus, tyrant of Padua — are evident 
marks of poetical talents. To fuppofe that 
thefe tragedies are conducted with the proper 
rules of unity and time, although on the plan of 
the Greek drama, would be abfurd ; fince they 
are but bad copies of their bad original, Seneca, 
To fpeak the truth then, however they have 

1 By another decree, public lectures were inflituted oa 
his hiflorical and poetical works. 

been 
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Keen faid to be the firft regular tragedies fince 
the barbarous ages, . they are uninterefting, 
poor, and inconfiderable.— But to Muffato the 
greateft praife is due for attempting to revive 
and reanimate the il umbering fpirit of tragedy, 
buried under, the gloom of ignorance for fa 
many ages. To a man therefore whole merits 
axe fo little acknowledged, -I feel a pleafure in 
communicating my tribute of praife, trifling as 
it is, and in mentioning a name fa confpica- 
ous in the annals of modem learning.. The 
ftudy of .the Italian language in the univerfities 
proceeded from difpofition and tafte; that of 
the Latin, from a fenfe of its fuperiority, and 
a defire of reputation. It was not his Sonnets; 
that procured Petrarch the diftinguifhed honout 
of being crowned in the. Capitol— it was to 
bis Latin poem " Africa," his Eclogues, and 
Epiftles, that he owed all his glory.— From 
the reftorers of the Latin tongue. Petrarch is 

(uppofed 
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fiippofed to have received all his knowledge 
in that language : bat to Wi capacious mind* 
which could not be bounded by the narrow 
view of modern Latinity, die images of the 
Roman writers ever appeared. Animated with 
the flight acquaintance with their works, and 
■•■ difappointed at the ufelefs labours of bad copy- 
ifts, he determined to collect from foreign 
countries the beft copies that remained of the 
writers of the Anguftan age* In the nth cen- 
tury, although public feminarics and univerfi- 
ties were founded, books were fo extremely 
dear and fcarce, that it was in the power of but 
few men to fupport the expence of maintaining 
and paying copyifts. The pay of thefe copy- 
ings was fo expenfive, that the fortunes of pri- 
vate perfons could not afford them an oppor- 
tunity of multiplying books. It was the 
tafte of the times to ornament with gold the 
^capital letters of every word, and to illumi- 
nate 
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natc the margins with the ' richeft and moft 
profufe colouring m . Miflals and breviaries weic 
the only books on which they exercifed their 
talent. In that age the word library was often 
given to a fmall colledion of duplicate Bibles* 
To give an idea of a library in thofe days, I 
will add a catalogue of the books of Cardinal 
Guala, left by will to the monaftery of St. 
Andrew, founded by him at VercellL: A large 
Bible written in French, bound in purple, or- 
namented with flowers of gold, and capital let*, 
ters richly gilt ; another Bible bound in blue 

■ Hodic fcriptores non funt fcriptores, fed pi&ores, 
fays Sarti,' in his Hiftory of the Univerfity of Bologna ; 
fince the luxury of literature confided in fplendid em- 
bellifliments, not in the intrinfic value of the books. 
At' Milan there were fifty copy ills ; and at Bologna a 
gTeat number, who in writing and painting had great 
merit ; but, as they regarded beauty more than correct- 
9efs v we may imagine that errors unavoidably crept 
into the text. 

H leather; 
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tether; another in ltd; a fourth in Engfcfc:; 
a fifth very fmall, but valuable, in Fienck 
tharaftcre of gold, and ornamented with per* 
fie; the books of Exodus and Leviticus k 
old characters.; the twelve prophets in 4fne vo* 
lame, in Lombard letters; St. Gregory's books 
Of morality, in very legible old letters of Asezafe 
-*-This was a library which, for fcarcity and 
value, Was confidered as an ineftimable ttea* 
fure.— The collection of Cervotto Accnrfo was 
in great reputation at Bologna, although it con- 
fided only of twenty volumes of Law. 

At the time of Petrarch, near two cen- 
turies after, the fame complaint was made 
of the fcarcenefs of books, and the incorrcd- 
nefs of tranferibers. How, fays he, in one 
of his Dialogues n , can we remedy the faults of 
thefe copyifts, who by ignorance and indo- 
4ence hurt the caufe of literature ? Whoever 

" De rem. utriufque fort lib. a. dial. 43. 

can 



*ean ?paint on 'parchment, unfl hold a :penf* 
•panes among us for an eminent tranfcriber, 
tthongh perhaps he has neither fenfe wot t»- 
flents. if Livy, Cicero, or Pliny particularly, 
•could rife from their grave** and perufe 'their 
anutilated works, would they not affirm that 
<what they read was not their own, but that ef 
ibme barbarian ? And, in a letter to Boccacics 
lie complains that he could find no one who 
<could faithfully tranfcribe his treatife De 
Vita Solitaria ; and adds, that it is aftonifli- 
ing that a book, which was written in a few 
months, (hould fcarcely be copied in as many 
years. The only fource which was left, was 
to collate and correct thofe manufcripts which 
were generally known, and to fearch for 
others yet undifcovered, Petrarch, Bocca- 
cio, and Collucio, diftinguilhed themfelves 
in this kind of literary labour* To correct 
dates, and determine upon the exact time in 

H a which 
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which each author lived, was a work as* nece£- 
faiy as it was difficult ; fince, in a letter to a 
learned man of Meffina, Petrarch difcovers his 
ignorance in fuppofing that Cicero and Plato 
were poets, that Ennius and Statius were con- 
temporaries ; and in not knowing that Nevius 
and Plautus ever exifted. To feparatc truth 
from fable, to prune and lop off the interpola- 
tions of commentators, and to purge from 
barbarifms and fauks the original text, demand- 
ed the utmoft attention ; and laftly, to difcover 
the traces of any remains of antiquity, required 
labour and money. — In all thefe feveral parti- 
culars, literature found a firm and perfevering 
friend in Petrarch- The numerous acquain- 
tance which he had in France, Italy, Spain, 
Germany, Greece, England, and Scotland, 
offered their afliftance. But, to fhew more no- 
bly his unremitting zeal in the caufe of fcience, 
he travelled into foreign countries, and never 

mitted 
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omitted to fearch the libraries of ancient mo- 
nafteries for unknown manufcripts. By thcfe 
.means he difcovered copies of books which he 
had never feen; and, by the help of others, he 
corrected thofe which he was in pofleffion of* 
In all thefe refearches Petrarch found only the 
Orations and Familiar Letters of Cicero, and 
a~bad copy of Quintilian : the honour of difco- 
vering a perfect copy of this writer, fo little 
•known, was referved for Poggius; who ac- 
quaints us, in one of his letters written from 
Conftance in 14174 that, in the bottom of a 
tower of the monaftery of St. Gall °, he met 

with 

• Quintilian Tut rachete a Bafle des mains d' un Char- 
cutier, pendant le concilc qui s'ytcnoit; et le feul ex- 
cmplaitc original qu'on en ait jamais vu. Agobard 
(archbiftiop of Lyons in the ninth century) fut trouve 
a Lyon chez un relieur par Papire le Maflbn.— Maf- 
fo publifhed this manufcript at Paris, in 1603, in 8vo; 
and the original was, after his death, depofited by hit 

H 3 brothtr 



to* trrws Airo w«i reives of 
with this invaluable, author, together with the 
tfcsoe filft hooks o£ Valerius FUccus's Argo* 

nautioa* 

brother in the king of France's library. An improved 
edition was pub limed at Paris, in two vols. 8vo, in 1666, 
by Mr. Baluze.— I cannot forbear adding the following 
anecdote from the time author. Le Governeur de feu 
M. de Marquis de Rouville jouant a la longue paume 
dans une terre pres de Saumur, lut par hazard ce qui 
ctoit ecrit fur le parchemin de fon batoir, it reconnut 
que c' ctoit une feuille de fa feconde decade de Tit* 
Live. 11 courut en meme terns chez le faifeur de batoirs, 
qui lui dit qu'il n' y avoit pas longtems qu' il avoit cm- 
ploie laderniere feuille — Menagiana, torn. iii. p. 167.— 
Le Pogge avoit en effet trouve chez un vendeur des falines, 
le real exemplaire, qui etoit refte des ouvrages de ce fa- 
meux auteur (fpeaking of Quintilian), & il avant rendu pub- 
lic — fays the ingenious author of the Characters of An- 
cient and Modern Writers; but on what authority I know 
not. The very copy of Quintilian, which Poggius found, 
belonged to Lord Sunderland, whole valuable library is 
now at Blenheim. Of Tacitus the fame author fays, 
Les cinq premiers livres des Annales de Tacite avoient etc 
recouvrez dans la monailere de Coibic, fur la Vezer en 

Alleraagne ; 
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awtica, and Afitomns lediftnns's Comments 
«n eight Qattiona o£ TuUyr*. The Familiar 
Spittles of Cicero, which Petrarch found, were 
the fource of the greateft pleafure that he ever 
received. That he fpared no expence in this 
{earcb* is very evident from many pants of big 
letters, and particularly from- this— Quotiet 
pecuniam mili, non per Italiam modo ubi 
eram notior, fed per Gallias. atque Germani* 
am, et dque ad Hifpanias atque Britanniam : 
dicam quod mireris, et in Grcciam mifi ; et undo 
Ciceronera expectabam, habui Homerum. 

Allemagne ; que Leon X. n'avoit jamais recu un prefent 
plus agreable puifque celui qui le lui fit, eut cinq cent 
ecus d'or pour recompenfe ; et que Come de Medicis, 
un des plus fages princes de fon temps, s'etoit forme fur 
lea maximes de cet incomparable politique* 

t This very ancient manufcript, with a copy written 
by Petrarch himfelf, together with the Epiftles to Atti- 
cm, and works of Virgil^ is preferved in the Lauren* 
tine library at Florence. 

H 4 Concerning 
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Concerning the firft introduction of Homer 
into Italy, Boccacio^ I believe, is foppofed to 

have 

* This great man vifited Petrarch at Venice, in 1363 ; 
and carried with him Leontius Pilatus of Theflalonica, 
a man of genius, but of haughty temper, whom Pe- 
trarch ftyles Magna Bellua. From this lingular man, 
who perifhed in a voyage from Conftantinople to Ve- 
nice (he was ftruck with lightning while clinging to 
the mail), Petrarch received a Latin tranflation of the 
Iliad and OdyfTey. To thefe words of a learned cri- 
tic let us add, that, from the account which the Abbe 
de Sade gives of thefe tranflations, we are led to fup- 
pofe that Leontius Pilatus never finifhed the OdyfTey ; 
whereas a perfect copy of thefe tranflations is preferved 
in the library of the Benedictines at .Florence, as writ- 
te n by Pilatus, and copied afterwards by Nicolas Ni- 

li. The miftake therefore is this : Petrarch did not 
receive it from Pilatus himfelf, but from Boccacio ; whom 
Petrarch befeeches, in the following words, to fend him 
as quick as poflible the remainder of the OdyfTey— 
Poftremo autem, ne amici volatilis (fpeaking of Pilatus 
who had left him) tam verbofa mentio fruftra fit, redit 
.hie in animum, te precari, ut Homeric* partem illarri 

Odyflear 
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have the reputation of firft circulating copies 
«jf the divine bard. Notwithflanding his po- 

Odyfleae que Ulyfles it ad inferos, ct locos qui in vcf- 
iibulo Erebi funt dcfcriptionem ab Horacro falfcam— 
. alb hoc autcm, dc quo agimus — tuo hortatu in Lati- 
num vcrfam, mihi quam primum potes, admodum egenti, 
utcunque tuis digitis cnarratam mittas. Hoc in prefenS : 
in futurum autem, fi me amas, vide, obfecro, an tuo 
Audio, mea impenfa, fieri pol&t, ut Homerus integer 
bibliothecae huic, obi pridem Graecus habitat, tandem 
Latinus accedat.—- EpifLV. Rer. Sen. lib. hi.— From Boo 
cacio, much about the time of this vifit, Petrarch re* 
ceived a copy of St. Auguftin's Expodtio in Pfalmos, 
preferved in the king of France's library, in which 
it this memorandum in 

Petrarch's Hand Writing : 

De Re Diplomatics 

rerty, 
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verty, and gay difpofition, it is aftomfhiagf 
that he ha4 either leifure or inclination to 
transcribe himfelf fo many copies of the Greek 
and Roman writers, which* by paffing through 
his hands, itare purged from, blunders and in* 
accuracies* and gaiaed confiderable refinement 
and purity. 

While thfefe learned men were exeiU 
ing themfelves in procuring manufcripts* and 
were rendering themfelves immortal by their 
own produ&ions, many bars were yet in the 
way of literature. One obftru&ion, which I 
confider to be the greateft, was the exceffive 
dearnefs of parchment ; and, as a proof, take 
the following anecdote : Petrarque habille d'une 
fenple vefte de cuix pafle, ecrivoit fur elle les 
penfes qu* il craignoit de perdre, a proportion 
qu' elles fe prefentoient a fon efprit. Cette vefte 
pfeine d* ecriture, & couverte de ratures, etoit 
tncore en 1527 confervee, & refpe&a corome 

un 
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im.monnme&t precieux de litteratare par Jacqne - 
Sadolet, Jean Gafa, & Louis Bucatellb, noma 
fameux dans la repuhHque dea lertres : la v&- 
neratiori qn'on avoit pourr Its livres de Su 
Athanafe faifbit dire a un Abbe qu' au defant 
cfe papier, il faloit les ecrire fur fes habits r .. 
Through the want of materials to write on, 
many manufcripts of the eighth, ninth* and foU 
towing centuries, are ftilt extant, wrote on* 
parchment from which fome former writing had 
beonerafed, in order to fuhftitute a new corn*- 
petition in its-place*. And in this -manner (fay» 
an intelligent hiftorian) it is probable that 
feveral works of the ancients periflied : a book 
of Livy, or of Tacitus, might he erafed to- 
make room for the legendbiy tale of a faint, 
or the fuperflitious prayers of a mhTal. Thia 
*ery eafily accounts for the fmall number of 
manufcripts of the Grecian, or Roman author* 

r This reminds us of Hogarth, who- would frequent- 
ly (ketch faces on hit nail* 

during 
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during thofc and fucceeding ages.— The fear- 
city of books has been proved by many cir- 
cumftances, fince private perfons feldom pot 
feffed any, and even monaftcries of confi- 
derable note had only, one initial*. To re- 
medy 

* The countefs of Anjou purchafed a copy of the Ho- 
milies of Haimon bifhop of Halberftadt, by paying two 
hundred (heep, five quarters of millet, five of rye, and 
five of wheat. — Hiftoire Literaire de France, torn. vii. p. 3, 

In the library which Charles the Fifth founded in 
France, about the year 1376, among many books of 
devotion, aftrology, chemiftry, and romance, there was 
not one copy of Tully to be found, and no Latin poet 
but Ovid, Lucan, and Boethius; fome French tran flat ions 
of Livy, Valerius Maximus, and St. Auftin's City of 
God. — Eflay on Pope, vol. ii. p. 1 1. 

Le Prince Jean, due de Berri, avoit herite de foa 
frere Charles V. un grand gout pour les livres. II fe 
forma une bibliotheque dont le catalogue contient envi- 
ron cent volumes. Ce font des Bibles, des Pfeautiers, 
des Heures, des traductions de quelques traites parti- 
culiers des faints Peres, des Hiftoires anciennes, mo- 
'denies, romanefques, &c. Jl falloit des trefors pour 

fairc 
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nvedy this misfortune, Petrarch, Boccacio, and 
Salutato earneftly folicited their friends to 
procure them copies whole or mutilated. Pe- 
trarch fpeaks of his library with raptures, call- 
ing it his treafure, his joy, and confolation. 
He had in- his old age offered it to* the ftate of 
Venice, where a building was prepared for it ; 
but, being fickle and inconftant, he altered his 
mind, and gave part of it to Donato de Ca- 
rantino, but in the greateft perfe&ion, as fome 
of his books were fcattered abroad, and fell in* 

fairc une femblable collc&ion. Lc prix en eft marque 
dans ce catalogue; et on y trouve " des Bibles qui ont 
coute, trois cent livres ; un traite de la Cite de Dicu, 
deux cens livres; un Tite Live, cent trente-cinq livres:" 
ct ainfi des autres. Les copiftes avoient trouve I'art 
d' embellir les livres de mille otnemens riches, et d'un 
travail fort recherche ; ce qui les rendoit beaucoup plus 
chers Sc plus rares, parce que le terns qu'ils qu'ils 
mettoient a embellir leur ecriture, n'etoit pas employe 
a copier.— Anecdotes Francoifes, p. 299.. 

to 
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to other hands.— The Horary of Boccacio w* 
nnore fbrttmate in its pofleflars; finee he left fe 
£>y will 'to the Aognftine Convent at Florence, 
•Where it-has faeenctrefnlly preferred. That of 
Sahitato, which confifted of fix hundred to* 
"fames, a prodigious . collection for thofe times 
was, at his death, fold in fmafl lots by his 
children^— The pahcespf princes* and religious 
houfes, following rhe- example of thefe learned 
men, were ihortly after fumiflicd with mann* 
fcripts. Robert, king of Naples, was die fiift 
who colle&ed the works of the Greek and Ro- 
man writers ; and the convents of the Corde- 
liers, Dominicans, and Auguftines at Florence, 
were highly proud of their valuable literary 
acquifitions. The monks of Mount Caflmo, 
fo celebrated for their manufcripts in the nth 
century, had, on the contrary, loft their tafte 
for polite ftudies. Boccacio, who went to v*- 
iit that library, with the hopes no doubt of di£. 

covering 



'fcoveilng fomething valuable, fays that he wtil 

^aftcmifhed to faid the books torn, mouldy, 

trampled on the ground, and covered with filth ; 

and that a monk told him it was owing to the 

Ignorance and avarice of his brethren. How* 

- ever difficult the accefs to Greek and Roman 
writers was in the time of Petrarch, yet by the 
affiftance of Quintilian, imperfect as it was— of 
Virgil— and more particularly of -Cicero, whom 

- he mentions frequently as the fource of all hk 
information, Petrarch cultivated fuccefsfully a 

m 

• talent for Latin competition. His fryle can- 
not be fuppofed to be that of Tully or Livy; 
as it is often unneceflkrily diffiife, fometimes 
cramp, and frequently confufed by circumlo- 
cution, and bewildered by digreffion : yefthere 
is a certain fmoothnefs andpolifhed volubility, 
which we look for in vain in works prior to 
liis (excepting thofe of Muflato), and which 
ttcemi to have thrown off the oppreffive (hackles 

of 
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of fcholafric barbarifm. Hit Africtv Ui 
Eclogues, and Epiftles, inferior certainly, to 
Virgil in beauty of expreffion and harmony of 
.verie, are infinitely fuperior to all writers a£» 
ter the fifth century.— -It would be a work of 
much labour,, to compare with the writing! 
of Ectrarch the Latin authors of his age, and* 
to point out every paflage of his poems in 
which the ftyle and expreffion* of VirgiLhage 
been judicioufly.or injudicioufly copied ; fince 
it will be fufficient to fay that, by his attentive 
reading of the pureft Latin authors, and by his 
quick and vigorous imagination, he acquired 
a flow of words, and a method of arrangement, 
which gave him this, evident fuperiority* It 
was, as before obferved, entirely owing to this 
talent that he was prefented in fo confp <. uous a 
manner with the laureate's crown; andfo valu- 
able did the ftudy of the Latin language appear 
to the more enlightened part of mankind,, that # 

the 
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the very corpfe of Colucio Salutato was publick- 
ly crowned by the Florentines. The abilities 
of Convenevole del Prato*, who was Petrarch't 
mafter at Avignon* of Muflato, of Bonato, of 
Zanobidel Strada w , Lovato del Padua *, and 

* He was a native of Prato in Tufcany. At Avignon 
he was Profeflbf of Grammar for fixty years, but on his 
return to Prato was prefented with the crown. . 

, w This Florentine poet was an intimate friend of Pe- 
trarch, who procured for him the place of Chief Juf- 
tice of Naples. In the year 1355, the emperor Charles 
the Fourth, in a folemn aflembly, crowned him with his, 
own hands, and afterwards conducted him through 
every ftrcet of Pi fa, with the laurel wreath on his head. 
Zanobi is faid to* have had the complexion and deli- 
cacy of a woman, joined to an extreme referve and 
modefty. His converfation .was agreeable, and his 
countenance always fcrene and fmiling. His works arc 
loft. He died of the plague in 1361, 

* He had written the laws of the twelve tables in 
verfe, and feveral pieces, but his works are perifhed. 
He is by miftake called Donato by Petrarch and Fabri- 
cius. 

I Cardinal 
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Cardinal Ste&nefchir gained them the &■» 
honor ; but unfortunately we cannot judge of 
their merits, as mod of their poem* are either 
loft, or preferred only in manufcript, in the 
cabinets of the curious. Their names, and 
the accounts we have of them, arc fufficient 
proofs that the ftudy of Latin literature was 
firmly e&ablifhed in Italy during the tune of 
Petrarch, who is univerfally allowed to have 
exerted himfelf moft powerfully in the fbr- 
faken caufe of literature. 

y Ke was created cardinal by Boniface the Eight. He 
-wrote three fhort Latin poems on the abdication of 
Celcftin V. and the creation of Boniface. He died at 
A\ignon, 1343. 
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Books, pub It/fcd for John StoctdaJe. 
Governor Phiffip's Voyage to Botany Bay, 
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Wis Day ispublfhcd, Price 1/. 1 1* 6d. in Boards, 
Or with the Natural Hiftory coloured, al. 12$. 64. 

In One large Volume, Quarto, printed on fine Paper, and 
embellished with upward* of Fifty Copper Plates* 

The Maps and Charts taken from a&ual Surveys, and the 
Plans and Views drawn on the Spot, by Capt. Hunter, 
Lieut. Short land, Lieut. Watts, Lieut. Dawes, 
Lieut. Bradley, Capt. Marshall, &c. 

And Engraved by 
Medland, Sherwin, Mazell, Harrison, &c. 

THE VOYAGE OF GOVERNOR PHILLIP TO 
BOTANY BAY; with an Account of the ESTA- 
BLISHMENT of the COLONIES at PORT JACKSON 
and NORFOLK ISLAND ; compiled from Authentic 
Papers, which have been received from the itveral Depart- 
ments. 

To which are added, 
The JOURNALS of Lieut. Short land of the Alexander z 
Lieut. Wat t s of the Punrhyn ; Lieut Ba l l of the Supply ; 
and Capt. Marshall of the Scarborough ; with an Ac- 
count of their New Difcoveries. 
London: Printed for Joh n Stockdale, Piccadilly. 

The following is a Lift of fame of the Engr&v'mgs which art 

in this JPirk: 

1 Head of Governor Phillip, from a Painting in the Pof- 
fcflion of Mr. Nepean, by F. Whcatley ; engraved by 
Sherwin 

f. Head of Lieut. Shortland, engraved by Sherwin, from 
•a Painting of Shelley's 

3 Head 



% $ Head of Lieut. King, from a Punting by Wright 
' 4 View of Botany Bay, with the Supply ana Suriutat Aft" 
chor, and the Tranfports coming in 

5 A large Chart of Port Jackfon 

6 A View in Port Jackfon, with the Natives in their 
Canoes trouling 

7 View pf the Natives in Botany Bay* 

8 Map of Lord Howe Ifland. 

9 View of ditto 

io View of Natives and a Hut m New Sooth Wales 
x i View of New South Wales 

1 2 A large Plan of the Eftabli wment at Sydney Cove, Port 
Jackfon 

13 A large Chart of Norfolk Ifland 
•14 View of Ball's Pyramid 

15 Chart of Lieut. Shortland's new Difcoveries 

16 Track of the Alexander from Port Jackfon to Batavia. 

1 7 Chart of Capt. Marfhall's new Difcoveries 

18 View of the Natives in their failing Canoe at Mulgrave's 
Iflands 

19 View of Curtis 's Ifland 

no View of Macauley's Ifland 

21 Cafpian Tern 

22 The Kangaroo 

23 The Spotted Opoffum 

24 Vulpine OpofTum 

25 Norfolk Ifland Flying Squirrel 

26 Blue Bellied Parrot 
■27 Tabuan Parrot 

28 Pennanthian Parrot 

29 Pacific Parrot 

30 Sacred King's Fifher 

31 Supcrh Warbler, male 

32 Supri b Warbler, female 

33 Norfolk Ifland Petrel 

34 Bronze- winged Pigeon 

35 White-fronted Hern 

36 Wattled Bca-eatcr 

37 Pttfltaceous 



Books pMJbcd fr John StoctrJali* 

37 Pfittaccous Hornbill \ 

38 Martin Cat 

39 Kanguroo Rat 

40 A Dog of New South Wales- 

41 The Black Cockatoo . 

42 Red-fhouldered Parrakeet 

43 Watt's Shark 

44 The Laced Lizard 

45 New Holland Goat Sucker 

46 White Gallinule 

47 New Holland Caflbwary 

48 Port Jackfon Shark 

N. B. Gentlemen defirous of having fine ImprefTions are 
requefted to fend as early as poffible to the Publifher, 
or to their refpe&ive Bookfellers. 

Moft of the Non-defcript Quadrupeds, Reptiles, Bird's 
Fifh, &c. from which the Drawings are taken, may be 
feen at the Publifher'a. 



Alfo published this Day, 

A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, but more par- 
ticularly to the NORTH-WEST COAST OF AMERI- 
CA; performed in 1785, 1786, 1787, and 1788, in the 
XING GEORGE; 

(Dedicated, by Permiffion, to HIS MAJESTY) 

By CAPTAIN NATHANIEL PORTLOCK. 

Neatly printed in One large Volume, Royal Quarto, and 
emDellifhed with Twenty elegant Copper Plates. Printed 
on fine Paper, hot-preffed, and Plates coloured, Price 
only ll. 11s. 6d. in Boards, or ou common Paper, 
ll. 5s. in Boards. 

N. 3* Gentlemen defirous of having fine ImprefTions are 
requefted to fend as early as poflible to the Publifher, or 
to their refpedive Bookfellers. 

SHAKSPEARE, 



SHAKSPEARE, with a complete INt>SX, 



In the Prcfs, and fpeedtly will be publiihcd, 

In One large Volume O&avo, containing near 1500 
Pages, printed upon a fine Royal Paper, and embel- 
lifhed with a Head of the Author, 

SHAKSPEARE, 

Including, in One Volume, the WHOLE of his DRA. 
MATIC WORKS; with Expiawato** Notm» 
compiled from various Commentators. 

To which will be ftrft added 
A copious INDEX to all the remarkable Passages 
and Words, calculated to point out the different Meaning* 
in which the Words are made ufe of by Shakfpeare : 

By the Rev. SAMUEL AYSCOUGH, F. A. S. 

And Afliftant librarian of the Britilh Mufeum. 

* # * The want of an Index to all the beautiful and remark- 
able Paflages in Shakfpeare has long been regretted, but 
the difficulty of the undertaking has hitherto prevented 
every attempt. Mr. Stockdale has already experienced 
a liberal encouragement from the Public fur his Edition 
of Shakfpeare, in one Volume 8vo. and to whom he 
begs leave to return his grateful acknowledgments. As 
the prefent edition will coft him near 2000I. he humbly 
folicits the affiftance of the Admirers of Shakfpeare, by 
favouring him with their names as. Subscribers. 

A Lift of the Encouragers of a Work which is intended to 
make this favourite Author ftttl more ufeful and agree- 
able, will be prefixed. 

The price to Subscribers ll. 5$. to Non-Sttbfcribors ll. ioj. 
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